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ENGLAND’S POLITICAL PROGRESS 
DURING THE VICTORIAN AGE. 

Now that people are ceasing to talk about 
the military and naval pageantry attending the 
commemoration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, attention is directed to the political, so- 
cial, scientific and moral progress of the English 
wople during her reign. Not only have all the 
ae newspapers printed long articles on the 
subject, but a number of books dealing with 
the same theme have been published, including 
a volume which Mr. Justin ioCarthy has added 
to his ‘‘ History of Our Own Times.” To dis- 
cuss in detail even a single division of the topic 
would be, of course, impracticable within the 
space at our command; but, at jeast, the prin- 
cipal features in the striking political evolution 
of the United Kingdom during the last sixty 
years may be indicated in a few paragraphs. 
Few persons are alive to the extent of the politi- 
cal advance which England has made in more 
than one direction since the days of William 
IV. Most persons take for granted that the at- 
tempt of English sovereigns to rule by preroga- 
tive, that is to say, in defiance of a majority of 
the House of Commons, came to an end when 
George III. became insane. This is not the 
case. As lately as November 13, 1834, or less 
than three years before the accession of Queen 
Victoria, her uncle, William IV., dismissed the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne and invited Sir 
Robert Peel to form a government, although the 
Whigs had at the time a large majority in the 
popular branch of the national legislature. Peel 
consented, and, having dissolved Parliament, 
appealed to the constituencies, but, although 
his party gained a great many seats, they re- 
mained in the minority, and the Whigs, who 
previously had been discordant, united for the 
purpose of blocking the transaction of any busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, and of thus 
forcing the resignation of a Minister who repre- 
sented the sovereign’s assumption of a right to 
rule through an agent responsible to himself 
alone. Then and there was the principle of 
Ministerial accountability to the House of Com- 
mons irreversibly established. That is why the 
Melbourne-Peel incident of 1834-35 should be 
considered a landmark in English politics, 
scarcely second in importance to the first Re- 
form bill, which, it will be remembered, had 
been carried in 1832. 

Queen Victoria, then, began to reign with a 
reformed Parliament and with the knowledge 
that her Ministers were responsible to the elected 
spokesmen of the people, and at the bidding of 
the latter must retire from office, no matter how 
acceptable they might be to the Crown. Other 
questions, however, of great moment were left 
to be disposed of. First, ought not Parliament 
to be further reformed, in respect both of an ex- 
tension of the franchise and of a redistribution 
of seats? Secondly, ought not Ministers to rec- 
ognize a double accountability; should they not 
hold themselves accountable to the Crown as 
well as to the Commons; that is to say, if a 
Minister gave umbrage to the sovereign, could 
he continue to discharge the function of inter- 
mediary between the sovereign and the Parlia- 
ment? In other words, was the Crown a co- 
ordinate power in the State, or had it shrunk 
into a legal fiction? Both of these questions 
have received during Victoria’s reign answers 
in accord with the wishes of the people and with 
the drift of constitutional history since 1688. 
To take up the second matter first, we may re- 
call that, up to a certain date, the queen, yield- 
ing to Prince Albert’s influence, insisted that, 
as regards foreign affairs, at all events, she 
must be consulted, and her approval must be 
gained, before any important step should be de- 
cided on. The queen carried her point up to 
the time when Lord Palmerston, then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, without consulting his royal 
mistress, instructed the British embassador at 
Paris to recognize the government established 
in France by Louis Napoleon after the coup 
d’état of December 2, 1851. It will be remem- 


bered that Lord Palmerston was then compelled 
by the royal indignation to resign; but presently 
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he forced his way back into office, though he 
declined to apologize for any alleged lapse of 
duty, and maintained unflinchingly that a Min- 
ister was responsible for his official conduct to 
the House of Commons alone. During the last 
years of his life, Prince Albert made no further 
attempt to direct the foreign relations of the 
United Kingdom, and since his death the theory 
of a Minister’s exclusive accountability to Par- 
liament has been universally accepted. As for 
Parliamentary reform, it is manifest that the 
House of Commons, as remodeled in 1832, would 
be deemed intolerable by the English people to- 
day. The first Reform act left in existence a 
number of boroughs, which, if not absolutely 
rotten, were dwarfed and decadent, while all 
over the kingdom the franchise was seriously 
restricted. The astonishing change, however, 
which has taken place in public opinion during 
Victoria’s reign can be best measured by the 
fact that, imperfect as the Reform act of 1832 
was eventually seen to be, it went far beyond 
what was demanded at the time of its enact- 
ment. The purpose of that law, indeed, was 
not to comply with an overwhelming popular 
demand, but to ‘“‘dish the Tories,’’ just as the 
aim of the second Reform bill, carried by the 
Derby-Disraeli administration in 1867, was to 
“dish the Whigs.’’ The last-named measure 
brought about a great extension of the fran- 
chise, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
but Ireland was excluded from its benefits, and 
even in the rést of the kingdom gross inequali- 
ties in the allotment of seats were left unre- 
dressed. Finally, by an agreement between 
the two great political parties in 1884-85, were 
passed a Franchise bill and Seats bill, whereby, 
on the one hand, a reasonably close approach 
was made to manhood suffrage, while, on the 
other hand, the value of a vote in different 
boroughs and county divisions was made more 
nearly equal. This last extension of the fran- 
chise was applicable to Ireland as well as to the 
rest of the kingdom; but, as the number of seats 
allotted to Ireland remained unchanged, not- 
withstanding the decline of its population, the 
Unionists point out that a vote counts for more 
in Ireland than it does in Great Britain, and 
they accordingly reply with the party cry, ‘‘One 
vote, one value,’’ to the Radical demand for 
**One man, one vote.”’ 

Thus we see that during Victoria’s reign the 
theory of Parliamentary representation has ad- 
vanced from the very inadequate scheme em- 
bodied in the first Reform act to a stage very 
near the system of complete political equality 
which prevails in the United States. We also 
perceive that the ideal of English kingship has 
dwindled during the same period almost to the 
vanishing-point. It is true that the power of 
ultimate veto, that is, of nullifying bills, which 
have passed both Houses, has not been exer- 
cised since the reign of Anne, but a kind of sub- 
stitute for it, the power of preliminary veto, 
that is, of withholding the royal assent to the 
introduction of bills by Ministers, had been 
repeatedly exercised by George III. and by 
George 1V., and even by William IV., the 
immediate predecessor of the present sover- 
eign. The queen has renounced it, and thereby 
has dealt the final blow to the royal prerogative. 
The most striking proof of her renunciation was 
her assent to Mr. Gladstone’s introduction of 
the Home Rule bills, of both of which she was 
known to disapprove. 

So much for the change in the relation of the 
Crown to Parliament, as a whole, and to the 
House of Commons in particular, during the 
Victorian age. If, now, we consider the rela- 
tion of the two Houses to one another, we en- 
counter the surprising fact that the position in 
the House of Lords is higher and more influen- 
tial than it was sixty years ago. One has only 
to read the letters written by the Duke of Well- 
ington, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir James Graham, 
at almost any time during the thirties, to see 
that they thought that neither the House of 
Lords nor the Church of England had long to 
live. When the odium incurred by the Upper 
House through its opposition to the tirst Reform 
act had passed away, it was succeeded by a 
feeling very like contempt, and any one who 
will consult those storehouses of trustworthy 
political information, Disraeli’s novels, will dis- 
cover proof of the low place which the heredi- 
tary Chamber occupied in public estimation 
down to, at least, the middle of the century. 
The tide began to turn with the renewed inter- 
est in public affairs which began in 1848, when 
the superiority of the debates in the House of 
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Lords on such subjects as the Crimean war and 
the Indian Mutiny was unmistakable. This 
superiority became still more conspicuous in the 
twenty years following Mr. Gladstone’s first 
retirement from public life in 1874, while by its 
unswerving opposition to home rule for Ireland, 
an opposition sanctioned, as the event was to 
prove, by the constituencies, the House of Lords 
gave proof of more insight into the trend of 
popular opinion than was evinced in the lower 
Chamber. 
We observe, finally, that whether the Church 
of England is stronger or weaker than it was 
at the beginning of Victoria’s reign is a difficult 
question toanswer. Some of the material props 
are gone; on the other hand, the moral force of 
the Anglican Communion has, beyond a doubt, 
gained volume and momentum. The Anglican 
revival, which began in 1833, has exhibited not 
only unflagging but even increasing vitality 
throughout the period under review, and has 
given the Church of England a hold upon the 
laboring masses which it did not possess before, 
It must, at the same time, be recognized that, 
when the legal obligation of all British subjects 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, whether An- 
glican, Nonconformists, or Catholics, to con- 
tribute to the Church Rate was abolished by 
the House of Lords, acting in their judicia| 
sapacity, a blow was struck at the fundamen- 
tal theory upon which the Church of England 
stands. Twenty years afterward, one of its 
friends, Mr. Gladstone, put an end to the still 
surviving practice. The Church of England, 
we scarcely need to say, has been disestablished 
in Ireland, and, so far as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned, it will be disestablished in 
Wales, also, when the Liberals return to power. 
Under one Liberal Prime Minister the Church 
lost its hold on the Universities; under another, 
it lost its position of ascendency in the parish; 
since then it has gone near to losing most of its 
former influence in the schools. Whatever 
strength it still retains is due solely to spiritual 
effort from within; as regards political support 
from without, it has received from the queen’s 
Ministers nothing but active opposition, or, at 
best, cold indifference. 
- -eo-+ 
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BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ** Helen's Babies,” etc., ete. 





THANKS to the convict labor law, passed by the efforts 
of a lot of labor agitators and against the better sense of 
many workingmen who ought to have been manly 
enough to prevent it, many inmates of New York's 
prisons are being made insane through idleness. 
Organized Jabor has its rights, but the right to drive 
even criminals to the madhouse is not one of them. 
Jealousy of prison labor competition is at the bottom of 
all the laws in this and other States that condemn con- 
victs to idleness and inflict the cost of their mainte- 
nance upon honest people; these results are uniformly 
unfair, deplorable, and enraging to all fair-minded 
men; when to them are added the transforming of 
criminals into lunatics and maniacs it is time to calla 
halt. If labor has not the sense and manliness to do it, 
some other classes should unite against labor to this 
extent. 

As one swallow doesn’t make a summer, so with 
signs of returning prosperity; an observer takes note 
of every succeeding one until they come too rapidly to 
count. Such signs are now appearing with pleasing 
frequency, and many have been noted in the last few 
numbers of COLLIER'’S WEEKLY. To the, list must now 
be added the starting anew of a great New England car- 
pet mill that has long been closed—a mill that requires 
a thousand operatives. A demand for carpets is spe- 
cially significant; for so long as money is hard to earn 
or collect the people will find their old carpets good 
enough; when; however, there is money to spend on 
house-furnishing an old carpet is the first thing to go. 
The manufacturers may have been encouraged by the 
coming tariff on carpet wool, the very lowest grade of 
this staple—that is, if they have succeeded in import- 
ing a lot in order to evade the tax. Whatever the rea- 
son, a thousand men and women long idle are to have 
employment and money, so all business is to improve in 
the factory town. 

New York’s Typographical Union, a trades society 
which looks after the welfare of its members, is being 
praised for the discovery that printers out of work 
might pick up a comfortable livelihood by cultivating 
some ground in the outskirts of the city and selling the 
products for cash. This plan is so old and sensible that 
it has been suggested ever since large cities came into 
existence and some men in them found themselves 
out of work. What is more, thousands of men in or 
near every city have acted upon the suggestion, none of 
them has starved, and some of them have made money ; 
near New York are a lot of small market gardeners who 
started with nothing and on borrowed land, did their 
own work, got their livelihood and now own good 
houses which they let at pleasing prices to people who 
wouldn't touch a hoe or spade. But all of these facts 
will not save some of the out-of-work city classes from 
starvation, nor would facts a hundred times more con- 
vincing, if their success depended upon the people really 
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laboring on and in the ground and getting away from 
the sights and sounds of the city. 

This reluctance to leave the city and work in the soil 
is not confined to any class, whether good or bad, stupid 
or intelligent, energetic or listless. Mention is made 
above of a printer’s union that has the country plan 
under consideration. For twenty years I knew a 
nter who lived twenty miles by rail from his place 
being to have a well-stocked 
table by keeping a garden, a poultry-yard and a cow. 
He succeeded to his liking, and to the great admiration 
of many brother-printers whom he occasionally invited 
out to spend Sunday with him. He wore as good 
elothes as his employer, and bought them all with the 

urplus of his garden and chicken-yard, which he car- 

| to town from day to day and sold to brather-work- 
yen in hisown room. Land good and cheap could be 
found very near him, and he offered free seed and un- 
limited advice to any typo who would become his neigh- 
hor. No one went, although printers are very intelli- 
vont and industrious men. The moral of this tale is 
that love of the city itself is the greatest obstacle to 
improving the condition of the poor and unfortunate of 


any class. 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS. 

THe papyrus recently unearthed at Behneseh which 

ontains logia attributed to the Christ is interesting, if 
authentic, in that the presumptive date at which it was 
written gives it a chronological precedence over all 
other manuscripts appertaining to the Gospels. Of the 
fifty Gospels originally written, four only have been 
recognized by the church. Of these the originals do 
not exist. The others have reached us in shapes more 
or less incomplete. Among these is the Gospel to the 
eyptians, a chronicle known to have existed early in 
the second century and of which passages are still pre- 
served in the stromata of Clement of Alexandria. 
Highly metaphorical, these passages present analogies 
with the logia recently discovered such as would seem 
to indicate a common source and which may result in 
identifying this papyrus with that Gospel. The logion, 
‘Raise the stone and there thou shalt find Me, cleave 
the wood and there Iam,”’’ which the papyrus contains, 
has in its beauty and subtlety a flavor entirely similar 
to that which the fragments of the lost Gospel still 
exhale and which, it has been thought, conveyed the 
essence of the esoteric doctrine that Valentine main- 
tained was imparted by the Saviour only to the most 
spiritual among His disciples. That doctrine, never 
fully elaborated and now almost entirely forgot, was 
ihe force which peopled with hermits tlie deserts of 
Nitria and Scete and filled those Bastiles of God, the 
convents and monasteries of pre-medieval days. If 
now, as is possible, other and more conclusive evidence 
shall be discovered, the recent revival of mysticism in 
Europe will receive the impetus which it has lacked. 





A local firm has produced an amusing little book, or 
rather they have reproduced one, which, if I am not in 
error, must have been of service to them. I can’t fancy 
that it has been of service to any other human being. 
It is about publishers and authors, and tells, through 
what process of check-drawing, a budding idiot can 
become a blooming fool. If aman, or a woman, or for 
that matter a child, has written anything worth pub- 
lishing, there are imprints in plenty to be had without 
the payment of a cent. There is no royal road to fame. 
There is none which cash will smooth. You might as 
well bury a manuscript as pay to have it produced. 
Better even, for you will bury it anyway, and be in 
the cost of the plates. A book which a publisher 
declines to handle except at the author’s expense is a 
book which will never be read. The instances to the 
contrary prove the rule. That a book worth publishing 
is a book worth paying for, is an excellent maxim. But 
it is the publisher who should pay, not the author. 
Should an author feel otherwise there is another course 
which will save him bother, unnecessary expense and 
equally unnecessary commissions. Instead of paying 
a peblaiber the author — a printer. There is one 
middle-man eliminated. Instead of having the pub- 
lisher turn the book over to the jobbers for distribution, 
any big jobber can job the whole thing. There is an- 
other middle-man gone. With two of them subtracted 
the profits, if there are any, the author, and the author 
alone, will get. Witness Mr. Gunter. In default of a 
publisher he became one himself. I have no idea how 
much he has made at it—half a million perhaps—but I 
have an idea that he would still be living by the sweat 
of his pen had he followed the suggestions which this 
amusing little book contains. 


Lady Scott’s release after the eight months’ im- 
prisonment to which she was condemned for libeling 
her son-in-law is an incident which should supply a 
number of other ladies with food for thought. <A 
woman’s natural prey has ever been, and, were it not 
for this precedent, perhaps ever would be, the man who 
marries her daughter. With a propriety which can be 
qualified only as entire, mothers-in-law since time be- 
gan have felt and do feel that when anything goes 
wrong there at hand is a ready-made victim on whom 
they can take it out. That was the way Lady Scott 
felt. But her son-in-law, whose father happened to be 
a jurist, promptly converted himself into a son-at-law 
and confused his wife’s mother with the celerity with 
which he had her hustled off to jail. If reports are 
true, he came precious near going himself. But that is 
a side issue, irrelevant and immaterial besides. <A prec- 
edent, has been established and hereafter what are poor 
mothers-in-law to do? They may still, of course, breed 
dissension, as has been their amiable habit ; but are they 
to be forever inhibited from the pleasure-grounds of 
libel? Perish the thought. They can have quite as 
much fun if they go about it a different way; if they 
will remember, for instance, that a hundred and one 


out of a hundred of their victims don’t care a rap what 
lies are told of them, but that what they do object to is 
the truth. They must learn to be circuitous. Instead 
of calling a man a liar they will find it just as service- 
able to 


that he is oné to whom truth is stranger 
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than fiction, and instead of calling him a coward they 
may with perfect safety declare that he does not resem- 
ble Napoleon at Marengo. As for the son-in-law, he 
should imitate Theodore Hook. The latter announced 
that his mother-in-law was the most charming person 
whom he had ever encountered. ‘‘She has not the 
same high opinion of you,” some one interjected. 
‘“‘Well,”’ answered Hook with a resignation which I 
have always regarded as beautiful in the extreme, 
*‘well, we both may be in error.’’ That is the way 
sons-in-law and niothers-in-law should act. When they 
do it won’t be the millennium, but perhaps wives will 
have some peace. 
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HAWTHORNE’S VITASCOPE. 
XXIX 
COULD YOU FORGIVE? 

THE case of a husband taking back his wife after her 
elopement with another man has lately interested soci- 
ety. The ethics of such situations have never been 
authoritatively settled. But every married man must 
ask himself, ‘‘Would I forgive my wife if she did that?”’ 
The answer would vary with the gem circumstances 
of each case. But we may fairly inquire whether, 
broadly speaking, forgiveness be expedient or not. 

Such elopements are not nearly so frequent as the 
sin which prompts them. The majority of illicit lovers 
are content to keep their affair secret. If they elope, it 
is prima facie evidence of their frankness at least, and 
in so far ethics commends it; though society, which 
condones anything so long as it is not otticially detected, 
cannot pardon an open defiance of its rules. In society, 
frankness is always indiscreet, and sometimes a capital 
crime, 

Elopement, however, may be due less to restiveness 
under hypocrisy than to intolerable conditions at home, 
to endurance of which any desperate act seems prefer- 
able. Or headlong infatuation may be the cause; or, 
again, mere vicious love of excitement. The last indi- 
cates a moral level so abject that we may leave it out of 
the F oqaen discussion entirely. 

he general cause of either secret or overt breaches 
of the conjugal vow is, of course, marriage of incom- 
patible persons. For this, society is as much to blame 
as individuals. But wives are occasionally unfaithful 
even when they really care more for their husbands 
than for théir Jovers; they are misled by glamour, or 
vanity, or by the deficiency of any genuine moral sense 
in the community, which weakens the integrity of its 
component parts. The ‘‘dreadful mien” which sin first 
presents’ to them is, insensibly, first endured, then 
yitied, then embraced. But when these wives discover 
y experience what the ‘‘embrace’”’ really is, they often 
repent and would gladly return, if they could. Indeed, 
actual experience is always apt to change the point of 
view; but erring wives are seldom permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of wisdom thus dearly acquired. 


Would you forgive your wife?—The objections to 
such a course are three. First, her sin has profaned the 
most private and sacred of human relations. Nothing 
can be interior to the marriage connection. Practical 
forgiveness would seem to involve self-profanation by 
infection. In the holy of holies itself we find, not God, 
but the devil. 

Secondly, our friends at the club, hearing of our 
magnanimity, arch their eyebrows and smile one to an 
other. Men of the world do not respect such an act, 
because they believe that either weakness or insincerity 
is at the bottom of it. Their attitude toward the for- 
given wife is expressed by an arch wink. As for the 
women of her set, they say that while they are glad she 
has been given another chance, they cannot, for their 
own part, consent to have her in their houses. They 
have their own husbands, sons and daughters to protect. 

Consequently, in the third place, it becomes neces- 
sary for the reunited pair to live out of society; they 
must go off by themselves somewhere. The thing can 
never be really lived down. We must not only forgive 
our wife, but must for her sake accept lifelong exile. 
ae is made as hard instead of as easy for us as 
possible. 

These are grave obstacles: is it worth while to en- 
counter them? And after all the sacrifice may turn out 
to be in vain; she may lapse again. 

It seems to me that in any case it is worth while. 
Great misfortunes are great opportunities. The man 
who takes back his wife confers an incalculable benefit 
upon his race. He avouches, by a supreme proof, his 
faith in the value and sanctity of the marriage relation. 
His deed rises above the limits of person, and becomes 
impersonal. It counteracts the degrading effects of 
sexual laxity, it vindicates the — of principle 
over caprice, and whatever may be the result to him 
individually, he has made it easier for those who follow 
his example to succeed. But it is no holiday matter; it 
is the undertaking of a lifetime, and if any reward 
come from it, it will not be one that the world can 
ever see or hear of. One thing is certain—that the 
man who does this thing in good faith and sticks to it 
is in a fairer way to learn the spiritual significance of 
marriage than most of his fellows who have no matri- 
monial troubles to speak of. He has of necessity pene- 
trated beneath the surface and discovered what reality 
lies behind appearances. He is never again to be satis- 
fied with the shows of things; he wants realities; and 
whatever force and influence may lie in him will be 
hereafter applied to condemning shows and advocatin 
realities, as opportunity may serve. Thus what woul 
otherwise have become a seed of disease in the social 
body becomes a source of health; not only has the 
wife’s sin, as to its evil effect upon the community, 
been annulled, but to that negative good a positive one 
has been added, liable, like all good, to beget its like. 

Though we gain the whole world and lose our own 
soul, what shall it profit us? The loss we incur by for- 


giving our erring wives may be requited by the revela- 
tion to each other of what husband and wife ought 
rightly to be. The world is well lost for love, says the 
proverb; and besides, turn about is fair play. Some 
wives, I have been told, have a good deal to forgive 
their husbands! J 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 








“MR. QUILLER-CovucH,” we are told, ‘“‘recently, 
through a monthly magazine, offered a guinea to the 
person who should state correctly the name of ‘the 
man (or woman) who is (or has been during the t ten 
years) master (or mistress) of the best style in English 
prose’; and at the same time he wrote his own selection 
on a piece of paper and inclosed it in an envelope. In 
the result 31 votes were given to Mr. Pater, 13 to Mr. 
Hardy, 12 to Mr. Stevenson, 11 to Mr. Ruskin, 9 to Mr. 
Lang, 7 each to Mr. Froude and Mr. Barrie, 6 each to 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kipling, 4 to Mr. Henry James, 
and 8 each to Matthew Arnold, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. 
Conan Doyle, and Miss Marie Corelli. A great number 
of writers received 2 and 1. The correct answer was 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and one-ninth of a guinea has gone 
to the nine persons who named him. Mr. Couch, in his 
justification of this choice, holds that Mr. Lang has 
more of the Attic quality than any living writer of 
English.”’ 

Well, Mr. Quiller-Couch is entitled to his opinions, 
and so, it must be added, is everybody else. Still, one 
cannot help asking one’s self how many people there 
were who tried to win that guinea and yet who had not 
really concerned themselves with any motives.of judg- 
ment save those of popular belief. How many of the 
contestants -actually thought for themselves or tried te 
think for themselves? How many of them were not 
merely influenced by a fashionable and random edict to 
the effect that Mr. This or Mrs. That produced the best 
style in current English prose? We learn that the late 
Walter Pater secured the largest number of compatriot 
votes. And why? Because Pater’s ‘‘style’’ had been 
eulogized till ‘‘all was blue again” for a period of ten 
years or more previous to hisdeath. Some “‘authority”’ 
chose to assert that it was remarkable. It was in every 
sense the reverse. If Pater deserves to be called a mas- 
ter of style (there is absolutely no question of ‘‘yes” or 
‘no’ on this point) then Gibbon, Emerson, Motley, 
Prescott, Macaulay, Froude, and a long list.of other 
English-writing authors, must be relegated among 
artists of an inferior grade. Without, denying Pater’s 
talent, which is obvious, and without denying his clas- 
sical erudition, which was shared with him by hundreds, 
thousands, of college professors and instructors, I will 
endeavor to give an idea of, his really hobbling, stilted, 
spurious and tormentingly self-satisfied manner. Let 
us say that he was describing, for example, the statue 
of The Laocoén in the Vatican. This is. the sort of 
English—an ‘‘appreciation’’ he might have called it— 
that we would have got from him: 

“To look upon this wide and wise work in a mood in 
which ameter is a predominating impulse, is in no 
sense an attitude whieh is most to be commended. One 
should be divested of all emotion save that which might 
be named a certain aloofness, a certain holiness and 
exaltation of Greek artistic being. Of Greek artistic 
being, if I may be so allowed to term it, which in itself, 
in every inward essence of its purest wsthetic individu 
alism, involves deepest intricacies of calm reverence. 
To survey this statue is not solely to tell the sensibilities 
to surrender themselves to ardors of pity, to ardors of 
pity, I mean to which modern ardors are akin; it is to’ 
etc., etc., etc. 

Vide Pater, at his worst, if you please, but by no 
means at his most unusual. I once took, at random, a 
page from his *‘Marius, the Epicurean,’’ and italicized, 
as above, more ‘‘in’s’’ and ‘‘to’s’’ and “‘is’s ’’ and “‘be’s”’ 
than exist, proportionately, in my brief imitative para- 
graph. It is imitative, but it is not in the faintest sense, 
burlesque. Let any one who doubts me get Pater's 
works and parcourir them with an unprejudiced eye. 
He will tind that almost every possible violation of good 
English style viciously thrives there. He will. find 
more—an affectation of saying nothing as if it were 
something, nauseous to any honest and unperverted 
taste... But why wonder that the prele sd aiter 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s guinea should have given Pater 
thirty-one votes, when Mr. George Meredith actually 
received six? One shudders with the effort to imagine 
what condition of human intelligence must have gone 
to the forming of any judgment which pronounced Mr. 
Meredith a writer of ‘‘the best style in English prose.”’ 
What must be the ideals of a man like this? Into what 
bad grammatical company must he have been thrown 
during earlier days!—verbs that mis-governed their 
nouns in the ‘objectionable’ case; adjectives that 
tumbled one upon another like circus acrobats; adverbs 
that trailed dragglingly from ill-ordered sentences in 
the mud of obscurity. 

That Mr. Henry James should have received only 
three votes is quite as absurd as that Mr. Andrew Lang 
should have been the faultless scribe meant by Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. What he means by the “Attic quality” 
in his idol Mr. Couch does not deign to inform us. One 
thing, however, we know very well—that for many 
years past Mr. Lang has been writing anonymous news- 
paper articles on all sorts of subjects, new books in- 
cluded, and that some of these articles, if he bad been 
a Frenchman, would have been held abusive and ruf- 
fianly enough to have forced him, now and then. of a 
morning, into certain retired parts of Neuiliy or Passy 
or Longchainps—places whose drab tree-stems are not 
unfamiliar with the flash of a sword. He is supposed 
to be a very learned person, though this has always 
seemed, in my opinion, open to doubt; for he is sus- 
piciously fond of Latin phrases, and sometimes of those 
that can be culled from the backs of dictionaries. Just 
wherein his ‘‘Attic quality’ consists I should be at a 
loss to discover. Is it Attic to get up little trifling 
brochures such as “How Not to Succeed in Literature, 
By One Who has Failed’’? Is it Attic to string off 
dozens of mechanical ballades and triolets—verse-forms 
of which we have al] been dead tired long, long ago, 
and of which Mr. Austin Dobson alone holds,-so to 
speak, the patent right? Is it Attic to be spiteful and 

even venomous toward fellow-authors without having 
the wish (or courage?) to let them learn their defamer’s 
name? Finally is Insincerity an Attic trait? For that 
single word is one which may be said to overcanopy all 
the mere cleverness of Mr, Lang. When you state of 
him that he is often adroit and pretty you state half: 
when you add to this that he is himself seldom if ever 
in earnest, and bears a malicious grudge against those 
of his contemporaries who are, you have stated all. 
EpGaR Fawcett. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 
QUEEN. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE QUEEN'S GARDENS. 


HE Queen's gardens at Windsor and Frogmore are 
] adequate appendages to so regal a residence. On 
every side of the Castle they stretch and each 
garden is different from the other, so that the 
passage through them is one of infinite variety. Seeing 
them it is easy to understand that her Majesty’s morn- 
ing drives in her little basket carriage among her 
grounds can never pall or grow monotonous. 

History pays the first tribute to the richness of the 
soil about Windsor and the salubrity of its climate by 
showing that, from the twelfth century down to Eliza- 
beth’s time, the royal gardens were mainly vineyards, 
and the wine for the king's consumption was always 
made there. It was Elizabeth who made the first of the 
terraces, the famous North Walk, which, with its bas- 
tions and embrasures, still overhangs the Slopes. The 
Virgin Queen used to stand there, and with a cross- 
bow shoot at the deer driven past her in the park. She 
also made a pleasant garden near the North Terrace, 
fuil of ‘‘meanders and labyrinths.”’ Queen Anne after- 
ward remodeled this garden to commemorate Blenheim, 
but our Queen did the best of all with it; for she gave 
the plot of land some years ago to the people of the 

Royal Borough” for a recreation ground, 

The South Terrace is quite differently arranged. It 
lies between the Castle and the stables, and runs be- 
neath the windows of Princess Henry of Battenberg’s 
suite and of the Queen's private audience chamber. It 
is remarkable for the splendid plantation of flowering 
trees which the Queen has placed there. All the spring 
and summer through it is sweet and gay with lilacs—of 
which her Majesty is very fond—many trees, laburnums, 
almond trees, flowering currants and a hundred others. 

Near the Slopes is the beautiful Rock Garden, planted 
with every kind of Alpine flower and grass. It leads to 
Queen Adelaide's Cottage, a charming retreat, before 
which stands a beech tree, called ‘‘Luther’s Beech.’’ A 
slab indicates that this tree was raised from the beech 
tree near Altenstein, beneath which Martin Luther was 
arrested. William IV., when Duke of Clarence, 
brought the little sapling to England, and planted it in 
Bushey Park. At Queen Adelaide’s request, Prince 
Albert moved it to Windsor in 1850. 

All large gardens have a ‘‘Fairy Dell,’’ and that at 
Windsor is near Herne’s Oak. More interesting, how- 
ever, is the “Jubilee Walk,’ so called from the fact 
that it is bordered by goodly specimens of the evergreen 
oak, which were planted by the Queen and every mem- 
ber of the royal family then in England, on the very 
day that saw the completion of the fiftieth year of her 
reign. Evergreen oaks are a great feature of the 
Queen's gardens, and there are many magnificent ones 
both at Frogmore and Windsor. 

The glory of Windsor is undoubtedly the East Gar- 
den, which, as it lies sunk within the embraces of the 
splendid raised East Terrace and the Castle, with the 
Victoria and Prince of Wales's Tower at either corner, 
and loggias and double staircases sweeping across the 
building, is the most exquisite garden outside Italy that 
ean be imagined. The garden, which is over three acres 
in extent, was Charles Il.’s bowling green, but Sir Jef- 
frey Wyatville designed its present use. It is, however, 
due to the Queen's perfect taste in desiring that the flat 
surface of the garden should be broken up by judicious 
plantings of handsome shrubs, and by the delicate in- 
troduction of some very fine statuary, that the aspects 
of this world-famous inclosure is so charming to the 
eye. Two distinct plantings of flowers take place in 
this garden every year, and the show of tulips in the 
spring is particularly fine. But here, as elsewhere, no 
carpet bedding is allowed by the Queen, who, indeed, 
is too fond of Nature’s children to appreciate an aspect 
made up of tiresome and monotonous geometrical pat- 
terns 

When the Queen is at Windsor and the weather is 
fine, the Guard's Band plays on the East Terrace on 
Sunday afternoon, and townsfolk and royalties take 
their afternoon stroll in common. The East Garden 
was ever a favorite strolling ground with the Queen, 
and even now her chair passes among the statues and 
flower-beds all set in fresh turf, on most days she is at 
the Castle. These lovely gardens are. however, purely 
ornamental, and, like the pretty little inclosure at the 
foot of the great Round Tower, are made to be looked 
at only. To see the fount from which the exquisite 
flowers, quaint palms, rare fruits and useful vegetal les 
spring, that go to the Castle at least once a day, the 
Home Park must be traversed, Frogmore House, the 
dairy and Home Farm passed, before the high brick 
wails and fine gates that guard the celebrated Frogmore 
Gardens are attained. 

Within the gates to right and left are two little 
cottages completely overgrown with Virginia creeper. 
One is the eden. and, needless to say, an old servant of 
the Queen’s dwells therein. The other is a storehouse 
for apples, of which enormous quantities are grown at 
Frogmore. The arrangements for keeping the fruit 
dry and sweet are most excellent, a double thatched 
roof being a great factor in the building. Leading 
straight from the gates is a splendid walk, with brilliant 
turf borders on either side. It is eleven hundred and 
thirty-two feet long and twenty feet wide. To the 
right is a magnificent line of fourteen vineries, broken 
only in the center by Mr. Owen Thomas's, the head gar- 
dener, picturesque house. On the left is a grand vista 
of well-filled flower-beds, and a charming bell-shaped 
trellis, covered with roses, and also a thick, high hedge 
of tea roses, flowers of which her Majesty is extremely 
fond, Beyond this fragrant barrier is an area of thirty- 
one acres, all inclosed in double lines of walls, against 
which are trained en cordon or in the fan, pyramid or 
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standard style, every species of wall and stone fruit. 
This inclosed garden was first made in the Frogmore 
fields by order of Act of Parliament, for the Queen’s 
use early in her reign. Since then an apple orchard of 
four acres and twenty acres of ordinary vegetable gar- 
den have been added. 

The finest sight at Frogmore is undoubtedly formed 
by the conservatories and glasshouses. They are prac- 
tically without number, as additions are frequently 
made, and form a veritable township. The loftiest 
among them is the palinhouse, a really fine structure 
containing a most valuable collection of palms, ferns 
and foliage plants. Next in size is the conservatory, 
where are grown every year thousands of splendid 
camellias, gardenias, and azalea blooms. The camellias 
in particular are enormous plants. 

The Queen’s favorite houses are those devoted to the 
more delicate kind of roses. These she is very fond of 
visiting. An interminable quantity of glass is also given 
up to the cultivation of flowers and foliage of every 
kind. It is noticeable that her Majesty has never 
yielded to the fashionable craze for orchids, and only 
a small house is given up to the culuvation of a few 
ordinary kinds at Frogmore. Two houses are, how- 
ever, filled with the peculiar “carnivorous” plants 
which are as uncanny as they are curious, and which 
emit a most disagreeable odor. 

The most wonderful sights in the royal gardens are 
the pineries. There are eight pits of a total length of 
four hundred feet. On a hot morning when the pits 
are opened and each ripening pine sits like a crowned 
queen on her splendid throne of huge sword-edged 
gray-green leaves, the sight is most imposing, while the 
perfume can be scented half-way across the gardens. 
Pines for the Queen’s table are grown of about eight 
pounds’ weight, and are served to her all the year 
round, 

Her Majesty bas a fancy to eat only strawberries 
grown on the Frogmore estate. and wherever she may 
be, at home or abroad, strawberries are sent to her 
every day. 

There being over two miles of wall at Trogmore it is 
easily understood that the quantity of outdoor fruit 
grown is immense. Two hundred and fifty varieties of 
ears alone are grown and the same variety of apples. 
Vhen fruit is grown under glass as it ripens each piece 
is carefully inclosed in a bag of white tissue paper to 
prevent wasps or flies from touching it. And yet this 
immense garden—which is divided into eight portions, 
each un*er a foreman, who is again responsible to Mr. 
Owen Thomas—is scarcely large enough to supply the 
royal household, and very often there are not enough 
potatoes produced by the twelve acres devoted to their 
growth to serve the royal residences all the year round, 
and others have to be bought. Besides the outdoor 
asparagus beds, which are 2.220 yards in length, a great 
deal of this delicious vegetable is grown under glass; 
there are also five miles of peas. Of'the fruit consumed 
in the royal household the return of one year givesa 
fair idea: 

1,673 dozens of dessert apples, 

1,500 dozens and 20 pecks of pears, 

1,250 pounds of cherries, 

5,150 pounds of grapes, 
to which the famous old grounds at Cumberland Lodge 
and Hampton Court contribute 

520 dozen peaches, 

289 pineapples, 

400 melons, 

2.700 pounds of strawberries, 

2,000 pounds of currants, 

1,900 pounds of gooseberries, 

220 dozen nectarines, 
besides quantities of plums, cooking fruit, damsons and 
other things. Vegetables are, of course, in like propor- 
tion, so it is easy to understand that the hundred and 
thirty men employed are not idle. 

The Queen and all the royal family are great con- 
sumers of fruit and veyetables and believe in their 
wholesome properties. As with the superfluous farm 
produce, all the garden produce that is not required at 
the Castles is given away among certain people on the 
royal estate. 

Her Majesty is very well informed on matters of 
horticulture and is, when at Windsor, a frequent vis- 
itor to her gardens. 

In Mr. Thomas’s house there is a charming room 
kept sacred to the Queen’s use. It is at one end of the 
building and is entered direct from the wide main walk, 
by a large French window which opens on to two shal- 
low stone steps. The wall-paper is blue with rings of 
gold on it. The furniture of oak and cane seats is very 
simple, a table fills the center of the room and a stuffed 
cockatoo gives a touch of color. Here, facing a stone 
circled fountain and pond, where some goldfish sport 
and a sweet-smelling Cape water-weed flourishes, her 
Majesty will sit and watch her grandchildren riding 
small bicycles up and down the broad path and swim- 
ming boats in the pond. 

The vast daily orders of fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables required for the Castle consumption are received 
by Mr. Thomas from the various departments every 
morning at a smal] wooden office which rather dis- 
figures the beautiful old covered court just outside the 
door of the great kitchen. The clerk of the kitchen, 
the chef, and the table deckers whose business it is to 
arrange her Majesty's board, all state to him what they 
want. Certain other servants are deputed to change 
the great plants and palms that stand in the grand 
corridor, while an entirely separate order is given for 
flowers wherewith to decorate her Majesty's private 
apartments. Sometimes by the Queen's es wishes 
flowers are sought among the woods and hedgerows. 
In the spring particularly the Queen likes to see wild 
flowers in her rooms, and for days at a time bluebells 
and primroses will replace the rare roses and lilies that 
are grown at the cost of so much toil and money. 

uch as the Queen loves the great gardens that give 
so freely of their fruit and flowers to her, the inclosed 
and carefully kept retreat that lies round Frogmore 
House is dearer to her than all. It was at Frogmore 
that so many happy days were passed in her early mar- 
ried life; it was at Frogmore that her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, died and is buried; it is at Frogmore 
that the remains of Prince Albert are entombed; and it 
is at Frogmore, within a stone’s-throw of the pretty 
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teahouse, where in summer she and Ler grandchildren 
breakfast, that on? day she will herself lie in that peace 
that passes all understanding. 

Frogmore House itself is. in these later days, a dul} 
and desolate place. It is white and square and two 
stories high. It is flanked by two low wings. Eight 
windows and a porticoed front door break the ground 
floor line. A broad sweep of gravel lies before the 
house and encircles a great oval bed of splendid rhodo- 
dendrons, the whole being secured to ie af within 
fine railings and gates painted black and lightly touched 
with gold. The evergreens and trees that border the 
drive are most luxuriant and seem to flourish apace in 
the rather damp atmosphere which rises from a smal! 
lake at the back of the house. 

A set of horse-steps on the right of the front door 
gives a hint of many a cheery riding age 4 in the long 
ago. Close by them is cut through the shrubbery the 
little path that leads straight to the teahouse. This is 
a little Bungalow of wood and “splatter wood,” sur- 
rounded by a small veranda, and having a conical roof 
of fancy red tiles. A roofed, open passage leads to a 
smaller building where is the little kitchen, in which 
tea is made and the breakfast dishes, sent every morn- 
ing from the Castle in a pair-horse fourgon, are warmed. 
A polished gray. granite fountain supplies the necessary 
water, and cream, milk and butter are bought fresh 
from the dairy opposite, which is kept and managed by 
two excellent Scotch women named Stoddart. The 
interior of the teahouse is furnished in oak. <A very 
pretty paper with a flower-covered trelliswork pattern 
is on the walls, the ceiling being decorated with airy 
clouds and having a flying swallow painted in the 
center. 

The Queen sometimes takes her breakfast, which i: 
here served entirely on silver, in the house, sometimes 
beneath the shade of two enormous evergreen oaks that 
grow before it, while two pipers play merry Scotc! 
tunes among the trees. Tables are set on the grass, ani 
there, with her pet dogs and her youngest grandchil 
dren playing about her, her Majesty attends to matte: 
of State. 

A little way behind the teahouse, and hidden by the 
closely grown trees, is a light iron fence. This incloses 
that retired spot which in days to come will be regarded 
as the cemetery of the royal family. It is very beauti 
ful and intensely peaceful, and it is easy to understand 
the Queen’s affection for it, and to appreciate her rea 
sons for visiting it almost every day when she is at 
Windsor. ‘There are two splendid mausoleums here. 
Of the two, that which forms the tomb of the Duchess 
of Kent is the more picturesque. It is shaped rather 
like an Indian temple, having a cupola roof, supported 
on sixteen granite columns, and being surrounded by a 
terraced walk. A statue of the late Duchess stands 
within a niche and a bust of the Queen’s half-sister is 
in a glass case. The building, which is of Portland 
stone, is approached by a beautiful little bridge swing- 
ing across the lake and half hidden by a number of 
splendid weeping willows. The double flight of steps 
leading from the bridge to the heavy oak doors are 
also very picturesque. 

The Albert mausoleum is larger and more imposing. 
It is in the shape of a cross and the fine fight of granite 
steps is guarded by two imposing bronze figures of 
angels, one with a trumpet and the other bearing a 
sword. Facing the door, under a fresco of Christ 
breaking out of the Tomb, is the small altar. The 
other principal frescoes are the Crucifixion and the 
Adoration. There are many statues, among them 
being figures of David, Solomon, Isaiah, and Daniel. 
The eight windows, in the blue-and-gold cupola, light 
up the white marble pillars, the golden walls, the inlaid 
floor, the handsome frescoes, the brilliant stained glass, 
and the four bronze and gold oil lamps given by the 
Prince of Wales. 

A very touching group is that of Princess Alice, the 
late Grandduchess of Hesse, lying as though asleep on 
a bed, with the little child she lost her own life in trying 
to save clasped in the hollow of her arm. Above her 
memorial hangs a picture of the Virgin and Child with 
St. Joseph and the shepherds and merchants doing 
homage to our Saviour. 

In the center is Prince Albert’s tomb, on which lies 
the imposing figure that Baron Marochetti carved in 
the likeness of the dead Prince. | Yet more impressive 
of all, and a sight that brings tears to even the most 
hardened eyes, is the empty place by the Prince’s side. 
It is nothing but a cold marble slab, but it cries aloud 
of a tender marriage, an undying affection, and a faith- 
ful. prayerful desire for a reunion in God’s good time. 
When the day of England’s sorrow dawns, the Queen 
will be carried here and laid in the place where she 
now so often goes to pray on Sunday. 

Further away among the trees, most of which have 
been planted in loving remembrance by different mem- 
bers of the royalefamily, is the principal entrance to 
the sacred inclosure. It is of a lofty. classical design. 
having a canopy supported on pillars of granite. A big 
bell hangs above it. This veritable Garden of Sleep is 
much beloved by her Majesty, and is, by her orders, 
held sacred from all prying eyes. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE QUEEN AS A HOUSEKEEPER. 


BEFORE going any further into descriptions of the 
jlaces which give color to the home life of her Majesty, 
it may be well to say something general about the 
Queen as a housekeeper, so that the reader may the 
better understand such intimate details of her life as it 
is my business and my pleasure to describe. 

As we go along my readers will gather that the 
Queen is an exceedingly homely and hard-workin 
woman, and very far removed from the typical roya 
personage who is supposed to sit on a golden throne, 
with no thoughts, and nothing to do but sign her name 
to death warrants and Acts of Parliament, or to dub 
mayors knights with a tailor’s sword. 

ndeed, there is nothing which goes on of which she 
has not intimate knowledge and which she does not 
shape and color with her hand and individuality. Fifty 
anecdotes will go to show this later on, but one at least 
may be introduced here which seems peculiarly appro- 
priate to the heading of this chapter. Some years ago 
the German Embassador had the honor of an invitation 
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to Windsor. During an audience with her Majesty the 
small talk led round to Germany and to Furstenberg, 
the place of his birth. That evening at dinner, to the 
intense surprise of everybody familiar with the serv- 
ices usually in use at her Majesty's table, the plates 
were of a totally different pattern and color to the ordi- 
nary gold, silver, or blue service, of which we shall 
jear more further on. On examination the device 
proved to be one made at a great china factory at 
Furstenberg, and each cae contained a different view 
of that town and neighborhood. Though this service 
had not been used for nine years, and might not un- 
naturally have been supposed to have been broken, 
disposed of, or anywhere but at Windsor, her Majest, 
not only recalled it, but remembered where it was, and, 
as a delicate compliment, had ordered it to be used at 
table that night. : 

This. if read aright, will give the reader some idea 
of her Majesty’s qualities as a housekeeper, and I may 
vo so far as to say there never was any article, however 
insignificant or in whatever department, which has ever 
entered into her Majesty’s life of which she does not re- 
tain an absolute remembrance and knowledge, while 
those about her will tell you that no one ever knows 
when she will ask for something of which every one 
else has forgotten the existence and the whereabout. 

In her early married life her household gave her 
grave dissatisfaction owing to the lack of order and 
liscipline and to the great waste of time and money. 
lhe Baroness Lehzen, who had been her governess, had 
)ecome her private secretary, and had taken unto her- 

elf the management of her royal mistress’s domestic 
duties, and was not at all inclined to surrender them to 
ier Majesty or the Prince Consort; while the lord 
teward, ‘the lord chamberlain, and the master of the 
horse—all heads of various domestic departments— 
were equally unwilling to submit to any control. The 
internal arrangements at both Buckingham Palace and 


Windsor were in such a state of chaos that Prince 


Albert, in despair. wrote to Prince von Lowenstein: 
‘‘In mv home life Iam very happy and contented; but 
the difficulty in filling my place with the proper dignity 
is that I am only the husband, and not the master, of 
the house.”’ 

To such a pitch of confusion, discomfort, and delay 
did matters arrive that the ever-confided-in Baron Stock- 
mar, always ready to smooth the creases from royal 
rose-leaves, drew up a memorandum in which he rather 
humorously described the duties of the royal steward as 
being to provide and lay the fuel which the lord cham 
berlain lighted; to supply the lamps, needles, wicks, 
and oil which the lord chamberlain cleaned, lighted, 
trimmed, and stuffed; and he went on to show that 
amid so many masters the male and female servants 
came on and off duty at their own bidding, and re- 
mained absent for hours and hours for the want of any 
one to correct their irregularities and excuses, all of 
which was to the detriment of convenience, cleanliness, 
and security. To such a length did the irregularities of 
red-tape run, that a young chimmey-sweep, “‘the boy 
Jones,’’ as he was called, was several times found, like 
Tom in the ‘‘Water Babies,’ hiding in the Queen’s 
apartments. Indeed, there was far more in the “‘Bed- 
pe rae Question’’ than apparently Sir Robert Peel ever 
understood or.explained. However, in 1844, matters 
righted themselves so far that the heads of departments 
and all subordinates came under the authority of the 
master of the household. 

But even this arrangement has never made her Maj- 
esty relinquish her prerogative with regard to her serv- 
ants and the internal economy of. her house, and so 
satisfactory has been her supervision that even when, 
in early days, she gave large and expensive fetes and 
banquets to emperors and kings, there was always 
money with which to pay the piper. It seems some- 
what strange, but certainly to his credit, that Sir 
Robert. Peel should have acknowledged this in such 
gracious words when referring to the visits of the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia and King Louis Perese ca 

“Those visits, of necessity, created a considerable 
increase of expenditure, but through that wise system 
of economy, which is the only source of true magnifi- 
cence, her Majesty was able to meet every charge, and 
to give a reception to the sovereigns which struck every 
one by its magnificence, without adding one tittle to the 
burdens of the country. I am not required by her Maj- 
esty to press for the extra expenditure of one single 
shilling on account of these unforeseen causes of in- 
creased expenditure. I think that to state this is only 
due to the personal credit of her Majesty, who insists 
upon it that there shall be every magnificence required 
by her station but without incurring one single debt.”’ 

Throughout her career this policy of splendid econ- 
omy has n preserved, and everything is paid for as 
punctually as if her Majesty had no credit, and had to 
pay ready money for everything. Some idea of the 
size of the household over which she presides may be 

thered from the fact that, not taking into account 
Buckin ham Palace, Balmoral Castle, and Osborne 
House, Windsor Castle alone isa small town. It shel- 
ters and gives employment to some two thousand per- 
sons, and it may interest readers to know that during 
her Majesty’ absence from any of her seats, the servants 
are placed on board wages, and during her flying visits 
to London their meals are duly catered for. 

Of the number, duties, and salaries of her Majesty's 
servants I shall have something to say hereafter. : 

Her Majesty’s household duties commence early in 
the morning, when at breakfast are submitted to her 
certain suggestions from the clerk of the kitchen, from 
which she orders the dinner of the day, also selecting 
the meals for those of her young grandchildren who 
may be with her. Her alteration of the menus to be 
provided are made with her own hand, generally in 
violet ink-pencil, and are thus sent back to the kitch- 
ens, confectionery, and other departments, before ten 
o’clock, to be carried out. What those menus contain 
and what her Majesty eats and drinks will form chap- 
ters to themselves, but in passing it may be as well to 
state that the stores are ordered from day to day, and 
her tradespeople are equally divided all over the king- 
dom, many articles of fcod and household use a 
from Scotland and London when she is at Windsor, an 

uite as many being sent to Scotland or Osborne from 
Loaten, the beech-log firing (to give the-first instance 
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to hand), which alone is used in her Majesty’s rooms, 
—— by water from Marlow-on-Thames. 

ough the locks and keys of Windsor Castle are al- 
most all uniform, the master key being stamped with the 
name of ‘‘Hobbs & Co.,”’ “If found, 20s. reward,” initials 
and a number which it would be indiscreet to give, all 
the servants have their allotted regions for work, beyond 
the limits of which they are not permitted to stray. 
Under her Majesty’s regime everything appertaining to 
her household has its number, place, ts 5 season. The 
huge beehive moves in perfect order and concord, 
monies by instinct and by example that though kind- 
ness and every consideration are shown to everybody, 
no one is sufficiently valuable to be indispensable, and 
that backsliding will not be permitted, and that even 
the most elementary things are noticed and heard of, as 
also that the work is, except at moments, light and well 

id. There is no mistress so kind as the Queen, for she 

ates new faces, and not only never parts with a good 
servant, but, even when they grow old or are incapaci- 
tated by sickness, she pensions them off in some snug 
house where they have little or nothing to do, and are 
well paid and looked after, with plenty of good food 
and firing, and a doctor specially retained to administer 
to their wants. 

Every single article of linen, blankets, bedding, car- 

‘ts, curtains, and furniture is numbered and cata- 
ogued, and is continually checked and reported on, 
and in its turn is either washed, re-picked, beaten, 
cleaned or polished, according to its class. The Queen 
is very particular as to any form of dirt or even untidi- 
ness, and there is a story told of her Majesty having 
come across a neglected cabinet in one of the unoccu- 
ee little suites of the grand corridor, wrote her well- 

nown signature with her finger in the dust. Going 
the next day to see the result of this silent rebuke, she 
found that no notice had been taken.of it, and accord- 
ingly wrote the name of the particular housemaid who 
was responsible for the neglect underneath. The next 
day the two signatures had disappeared, and so had the 
housemaid, who was so frightened that she ran away 
without even asking for a character. The Queen, how- 
ever, sent for her, had her brought back, and spoke to 
her kindly. 

Yet even queens are not always infallible. On one 
occasion—some few years after her marriage—Buck- 
ingham Palace and all the State departments were 
thrown into a condition of intense excitement. The 
Queen, on returning from her ride, missed her keys, 
and whether they had been dropped by her Majesty in 
the Palace or out of doors, no one could tell. For hours 
the Palace was in a ferment, even the Queen joining in 
the search for the lost keys, while the question of alter- 
ing the locks of all the dispatch-boxes, safes, and vari- 


.ous private receptacles belonging to the Queen herself 


was seriously mooted. The great expense that such a 
proceeding would entail was finally obviated by the re- 
covery of the keys. The Queen, though much worried 
at the time by the occurrence, has often since told the 
story against herself. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE QUEEN’S GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


THOSE marvelous treasuries, the gold and_ silver 
pantries, which lie close together in the northeast 
corner of Windsor Castle, at the foot of the Prince of 
Wales’s Tower, were until recent years very frequently 
visited by the Queen, who, with her housewifely love of 
detail, never considered it beneath her dignity to make 
intimate acquaintance with the vast quantity of articles 
in the precious metals, which have either been personal 
gifts to herself or form a hereditary appanage to her 
state. Even lately her Majesty has visited her pantries 
in her wheel-chair, and the present arrangement of the 
multitude of objects therein has been made entirely 
with her personal approval. Apart from the interest 
which necessarily attaches to articles which are in 
daily and intimate use by the Queen, the plate at Wind- 
sor Castle is acknowledged the finest collection in the 
world and is more than worthy of consideration. The 
two so-called pantries— which in reality are strong 
rooms of the most approved and well-arranged kind— 
are separated from one another by the plate-cleaning 
rooms, which are furnished with all kinds of known 
appliances tor the adequate polishing and burnishing of 
every kind of rare ani delicate goldsmith’s work. All 
the royal plate is carried to these rooms in rotation and 
cleaned, whether in use or not, and the system em- 
ployed for giving it out and receiving it back forms 
ample and responsible work for the yeomen of the 
pantries and their assistants, many of whom are veri- 
table giants among men, as the weights that have to be 
moved are very often enormous. 

The silver pantry is nearest to the two plate-cleaning 
rooms. A very thick iron door, which bears upon its 
surface the inevitable little brass tablet engraved with 
a number, and surmounted by a small crown, gives 
direct entrance to the pantry, which is a medium-sized 
room, lined from floor to ceiling with deep cupboards 
of mahogany and glass. A window crossed with thick 
bars, dot guarded at night by a heavy shutter, faces 
the door. A high narrow table runs yon the center 
of the room, and above it swing three oil lamps, for no 
gas is used in these particular rooms. Of other furni- 
ture or fittings the room is innocent, and with good 
reason. Every available inch of space behind the clear 
glass doors is crowded with articles of silver, while the 
center-table itself is piled high with such parts of a 
silver dinner service that was in use the previous 
evening. 

There are two full silver dinner services, one called 
the ‘‘Lion,”’ the other the ‘‘Crown” service. by reason 
of the design of the handles of the covers. Otherwise 
they are practically alike, and are frequently used to- 
gether. e sixty-seven dozens of plates and the many 
score of dishes all have the beautiful gadroon edge, 
while all the entree dishes are square and stand on 
four feet. The heating arrangement beneath the entree 
dishes is unique, consisting as it does of a tiny lamp of 
solid silver, in which a taper of pure wax is fixed. 
Among several dozens of silver sauce-boats are some 
with three slender feet that are very light in design. 
When the silver dinner service is used, the “‘table- 
deckers’’ ornament the table with pierced silver flower 
vases of many shapes. These are arranged on plaques 





of plate glass set in a heavy pierced silver rim. The 
center of the table may either bear the Jubilee “hum- 
ble offering’’ of Lord and Lady Rothschild—which is a 
gigantic silver bowl, of a shallow shape and a glorified 
“‘melon’’ design, the most beautiful oxidized silver vase 
of Etruscan form and covered with a whirling crowd of 
Bacchantes that was the Jubilee Cup at the Agricult- 
ural Show—or perhaps the lovely George ILI. bow] pre- 
sented to the Queen by the Charterhouse boys in the 
Jubilee year. 

The glass case immediately on your left hand as you 
enter is filled with innumerable silver tea services. 
Many of them are alike in pattern, and most of the 
teapots have a little silver strainer dangling from their 
spouts. A remarkable object in this same cupboard is 
a beautifully modeled pair of birds—a cock and a hen 
—ona stand. Their backs are hollowed out to hold an 
egg. This is the “chicken egg-cup,’’ which always 
stands on the Queen’s breakfast-table. So ‘‘intimate’’ 
to the Queen is it, that it figures prominently in the 
pretty oe of *‘Marco,’’ her Majesty's favorite Spitz- 
dog. which was hung in the Academy of 1893. Jith 
this egg-cup is used the dainty little Russian silver salt- 
cellar of a square shape, presented by Lady Alice Stan- 
ley to the Queen in 1877. 

The case opposite this contains some fine silver cruets 
of Charles II., Anne, and George III. periods, a pair of 
little brandy-heaters that are always sent to Osborne at 
Christmas time, and a beautiful pair of dishes for roast- 
ed chestnuts. They are of frosted silver, in the shape 
of a folded napkin, powdered with roses, thistles, and 
shamrocks, These dishes were presented to the Queen 
by Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie, and go to 
the Queen's table every night that chestnuts are in 
season. 

Against the red baize background of the large cup- 
board that fills the right side of the room hang eight 
sconces in frosted silver. They bear the Garter insignia 
in polished silver, and hold two candles apiece. Ona 
level with the ground is an extraordinary array of table 
silver candlesticks. There are one hundred and eighty 
pairs, and these are frequently all in use. Of bedroom 
candlesticks, there are many shelves full. Each has a 
pair of snuffers pertaining to it, but these are never 
used, with the exception of two pairs that are sent to 
the Queen’s apartments when she is at Winsdor, A 
quaint little flat, candlestick with a peculiar, long, 
straight handle, is used by the Princess Beatrice when 
at Windsor. 

A very handsome oak case standing at the end of the 
table and facing the window contains the large set of 
silver dessert dishes given by the royal servants to the 
Queen at her Jubilee. A very handsome, although 
plain, kettle on a high stand, all in solid silver, was 
used by the Prince Consort as a ‘dressing kettle,’’ but 
since his death has never left its case except to be 
cleaned. Thirty triple-light candelabra have been 
added to the silver pantry during the present reign, and 
the enormous “shell pattern” service of knives, forks, 
and spoons has also been largely augmented. Of read- 
ing candles and lamps, trays, small bowls, vases, salt- 
cellars and inkstands there are an infinity. Among 
the last-named, a small flat round stand, pierced with 
places for quill pens, is a favorite with Princess Louise, 

To mention some million pounds’ worth of gold plate 
is to raise up a vision of uwnexampled and blatant vulgar- 
ity. Gold in the bulk (which, by the way, is a condi- 
tion under which very few see it) sounds absolutelv 
hideous. Asa matter of fact it is absolutely beautiful. 
The gold mony is a large room, Cg cco by the 
necessary Iron door and a little dark lobby. Daylight 
coines through two narrow windows, cut in tHe thick 
stone walls. The great cupboards from floor to ceiling, 
and the immense showcase that fills the center of the 
room, are all lined with white, which gives an airy 
effect, and forms a perfect setting for the glory of the 
mass of gold. 

With a view, perhaps, to reducing this wonderful 
crowd of objects down to figures, which are under- 
standed of the people, you may perhaps start forth to 
separate the centerpieces from umid clusters of cande- 
labra, a continuous background of gold sconces, beaten 
or ciselé, rosewater dishes, salvers and plaques, or end- 
less piles of gold dinner plates and dishes. To reach 
fifty or sixty is quickly done, but then you lose count, 
You think you have mastered the contents of the case, 
only to find that on the level of the floor is a huge 
plateau, bearing on its shining surface several exqui- 
sitely modeled groups of figures or animals, each one a 
verfect centerpiece in itself, while high above your 
i1ead, and almost out of sight, is a shelf crowded with 
great flagons, bowls, and tazza-shaped dishes, - 

So you wisely give up your efforts to number the 
greater glories of the ‘‘gold pantry”’ and fall to admir- 
ing the principal pieces of the goldsmith’s art. Close 
on vour left hand as you enter is the famous ‘‘St.George”’ 
candelabra. On the broad base the battle between ‘'St. 
George and the Dragon’”’ is being fought to the death, 
while the persecuted victim—a beautifully modeled 
nude female figure—clings to a branch of the twisted 
oak tree that rears seven candles four feet above 
the level of the tabl>. In the next case but one are 
many large flagons in the shape known as ‘‘pilgrim’s 
bottle.’” Among these is one of exquisite design and 
workmanship. It was taken from the ship of the 
Spanish admiral after the defeat of the Armada, There 
are also some gold Spanish drinking cups. With but 
few exceptions (notably a charming round gold dish 
worked by Cellini), the Spanish flagons and cups are 
the antiquities of the collection, All the crown plate 
was melted down during the civil wars of Charles I.’s 
reign, and the vast quantity now at Windsor was 
mainly collected by Anne, George III. and George IV., 
and the Queen herself. The wonderful gold dinner 
service for a hundred and forty persons. four very large 
flagons, and a great number of candelabra were all 
added by the Queen. 

The entree of this service completely fill a large 
case at the end of the room. They are square in shape, 
of considerable depth to admit of the heating apparatus, 
and of great weight. This grand service is supple- 
mented when necessary by thirty dozen gold plhee, 
which are elaborately edged with a ch floral 
design. The business of giving out this service for use 
is a most anxious one. and every piece of it is carefully 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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examined before being put away in case any damage 
has been done to it. Close to one of the windows in a 
glass case by itself is the gold font from which all the 
Queen's children have been christened. It is tazza- 
shaped and about twenty-four inches high. Round the 
base are lovely models of nude children pn tog] small 
harps. The edge of the basin is decorated with a thick 
twined wreath of lily buds and leaves. Most interesting 
are a pair of quaint specimens of Chinese art, in which 
tinted golds and colored stones have been worked into 
the semblance of two flowering shrubs. ; ‘ 

More strictly personal, however, to her Majesty is 
much of the contents of the enormous glass case that 
runs the Jength of the room. The center of the case is 
filled by eleven huge pieces of gold plate, but these are 
surrounded by objects that are most touching, indicat- 
ing as they do the Queen's inalienable affection for 
memorials of her friends. The end of the case nearest 
to the door contains a most exquisitely modeled group 
of “John Brown, Esq.,"° who leans against the side of a 
favorite pony, ‘Flora,’ and caresses “Sharp, the 
Queen's pet collie, with his left hand. This group, 
which is dated 1869, is flanked by two fine figures of 
Highlanders, the one ‘‘Putting the Stone,”’ the other 
“Throwing the Hammer.”’ At the further end of this 
case, close to a magnificent vase won at the Lincoln 
races, is a fine statuette in gold of Ross, the ‘“‘Queen’s 
favorite piper.”’ A pair of paniered donkeys | make 
pretty salt-cellars. They came from Nice. This case 
also contains four tazza-shaped fruit dishes of great 
value, as well as scores of dainty trifles, and the well- 
known ‘‘Lobster Salt-cellars.’’ 

Below is almost a chaos of golden tureens, bowls, 
and dishes. The most beautiful of them is a tureen 
shaped like a nautilus shell. The detail of the base of 
this tureen is the most marvelous example of gold- 
smith’s work to be seen anywhere. Not far off, though 
in a different case, is the huge plateau of glass, set in a 
massive gold frame, on which is the Jubilee gift of the 
Queen's children and grandchildren. One specially 
charming centerpiece is formed by a number of careful 
models of the Queen's and the Prince Consort's favorite 
dogs, during their early married life. The Prince's 
hound Eos, who is represented in so many different 
materials about the Castle, his pet turnspit Derea, and 
the Queen's two Skye terriers are all admirably por- 
trayed and grouped. 

‘Beneath the windows are huge fitted cases filled 
with shallow baize-lined trays. These hold the hun- 
dreds of dozens of table implements. Many of these 
have been added in the present reign, but the knives, 
forks, and spoons, like those in silver, are of the ‘‘shell’’ 
pattern. In one window under a small shade is a most 
formidable-looking knife. It bristles with no fewer 
than a hundred blades and implements, and was pre- 
sented to George IV. by the town of Sheffield. On 
your right hand as you face the windows is a case full 
of charming inkstands, candlesticks, several handbells 
(one bearing a bust of Shakespeare), and a thousand 
and one bibelots, many of which have already been de- 
scribed as always being used by her Majesty in her pri- 
vate apartments. 

And now, after glancing curiously at some beautiful 
snuff-boxes, and a few ancient spoons and ladles, you 
are introduced into the ‘holy of holies.’’ The passage 
which is cut through the very thick stone wall is lined 
throughout with cupboards let flush into the wall. Be- 
hind the glazed doors nothing is to be seen but a serried 
mass of gold salt-cellars. There are scores and scores of 
these, all large and solid, and of several different pat- 
terns. The lower parts of these two cases are entirely 
filled by two enormous oval dishes, each about three 
feet wide. 

Between these golden walls you pass into a rather 
small room, fitted, like the larger one, with cases from 
ceiling to ground, and crammed with beautiful objects. 
Exactly facing the window is a cupboard given up en- 
tirely to cups and goblets of a most rare kind. One 
large covered mug is incrusted with square rubies and 
emeralds of immense size and great value. An ex- 
quisite pearl shell is mounted and rimmed in heavy 
gold, which is covered with diamonds and other gems. 
Two carved crystal cups are set in the same costly fash- 
ion. Four nude female figures support an elaborately 
chased and begemmed goblet, and there are also some 
ivory carvings in gold settings which form cups fit for 
a king to drink from. In all, there are about twenty of 
these jeweled treasures, 

A gold knife, fork, and spoon, the handles of which 
are inerusted with very fine diamonds, are interesting, 
being presented to the Queen by the first king of Siam. 
Near to them is a huge gold nugget, weighing three 
hundred and twenty-eight ounces, sent to her Majesty 
from Australia. A large square box, marvelously 
worked in many colored golds, contained, when it 
arrived at Windsor, some of the celebrated tributary 
cashmere shawls. Amid a thousand other beautiful 
things is a fine gold plaque, dated 1671, and bearing the 
story of the Grecian daughter. There is also a large 
silver-mounted flagon, of Irish bog oak, carved by 
Lorenez Percy, and depicting scenes at Donnybrook 
fair. 

In glass covered cases here and there are many 
quaint and interesting snuff-boxes. Many of them are 
beautifully enameled and belonged to the Queen's im- 
mediate predecessors. Others are made from scraps of 
wood or stone that have historical value. By the bye, 
it may be as well to mention that what the guide-books 
call the valuable shield made of snuff-boxes does not 
and never has existed. Doubtless such an apocryphal 
article has been imagined by some one who has seen an 
oval case, lined with crimson velvet, which contains 
about a dozen small snuff-boxes of agate, jasper, and 
other stones set in gold. Some gold knives and forks 
set in lovely old china handles are quite delightful, 
while others, the gold handles of which show scenes 
from a boar hunt, are massive and very handsome. 

The middle of this inner room is filled + by large 
glass case that shelters one of the most elaborate and 
wonderful centerpieces among this unique collection. 
The design is that of an open Indian temple, wrought 
and enameled with a most intricate and delicate pat- 
tern, standing on a huge rocky pediment. Models of 
three of the Queen's favorite horses in silver are held by 
Indian servants. In the center of the temple is a grace- 


ful fountain, which sends forth a tiny jet of Eau-de- 
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Cologne. This scent is poured into the dome of the 
temple, whence it runs down the supporting pillars and 
springs from the fountain. The waste runs into the 
base. The a piece of work was executed some 
years ago for the Queen by her Majesty's goldsmiths in 
the Haymarket. The whole thing is of enormous 
weight, and, like all the large centerpieces and cande- 
labra, comes to pieces for cleaning or packing purposes. 

The value of the Queen’s plate is calculated at above 
three millions of pounds, and, incredible as it may seem, 
the greater part of it is moved to London at least four 
times a year; namely, on the occasions of the State 
parties at Buckingham Palace. It speaks much for the 
trust placed in the Queen’s servants, that there is little 
or no ceremony or fuss during the carriage of some mil- 
lion pounds’ worth of property. No force of police or 
military escort is told off to guard it. It is passed be- 
tween the royal palaces in so unostentatious a manner 
that no one is aware of the contents of the big dark 
fourgons that go so quietly through the London streets. 
Oné precaution—and that of the simplest kind—is how- 
ever always taken. The royal plate is always moved in 
broad daylight, and at a time when all the world is out 
and about. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE QUEEN AND HER STOREROOMS. 


To attempt to depict the inner life of the Queen, to 
shadow forth her haunts and habits, her temperament 
and characteristics, and to omit all mention of her 
linen-room, store-cupboard, and the places where her 
glass and china find resting-place, were to render this 
record wofully incomplete. 

For it is to the orderly rules of the Queen, and in- 
directly to the late Prince Consort, that neatness and 
method have been evolved out of extravagance, waste, 
and untidiness which prevailed in the royal palaces on 
her Majesty’s accession sixty years ago. 

At that time things that were perhaps of but little 
worth individually, though valautke in the mass, were 
made away with wholesale. The perquisite system was 
in full force, and wine or candles, and other imperisha- 
ble articles which had been produced for any particular 
occasion and had remained untouched, were calmly an- 
nexed by certain officials and their underlings, although 
perfectly fit to be brought forth again. Those were the 
days when scores of people outside the palaces lived in 
luxury on the srenenlls of robbery and waste within. 

It was all this, as well as the various cliques that sup- 
ported the system, that the young husband and wife—- 
themselves little more than children—had to combat, 
and it is from that disorder that the delightfully ar- 
ranged storerooms of the Queen have sprung. 

It must first be premised that, good and domestic 
economist as her Majesty has proved herself, she has 
never ground the faces of her tradespeople by giving 
them wholesale orders at reduced prices. Hence it is 
that the chief storerooin at Windsor, although a large 
enough apartment, is never unduly crowded with a 
vast quantity of material. The room is almost lined 
from oor to ceiling with cupboards which are cut into 
pigeon-holes. Each has its own little door and each 
contains some different articles of household consump- 
tion. 

A large table fills the center of the room, a few 
chairs, a desk, and weights and scales complete the 
equipment of this very plain apartment. Here come 
every day the various menus for the Queen’s luncheon 
and dinner and for the meals served in the royal nurser- 
ies. The menus have already passed through the Queen’s 
hands—it cannot be too strongly impressed on indolent 
housewives and frivolous girls that her Majesty practi- 
cally orders all the meals served to her—and arrive in 
the storeroom with the quantities of materials required 
for each dish duly annotated against it by the kitchen 
authorities. Other menus, those to be served to the 
household, the equerries’ breakfast, even the meals for 
the servants, are all obliged to go through the same 
process of superintendence by clerks of the kitchen and 
storerooms and of head cooks. The mornings are spent 
in the storerooms by giving out what is required, stating 
this in a series of books, and in seeing what stores re- 
quire replenishment. 

It should be noted that no fish, meat, vegetables, 
butter, or other perishable articles ever come into this 
storeroom. In fact their nature prevents them from 
being looked upon in the light of stores. The materials 
which are used in the confectionery kitchens, described 
in the chapter on ‘“‘The Queen’s Kitchen,” are kept in a 
room apart from the general stores. 

This is an apartment leading from the principal con- 
fectionery kitchen. It is all snow-white and fitted 
everywhere with small cupboards and glass covered 
receptacles for every kind of material used in fine con- 
fectionery. In the center of the room is a great glass 
case containing specimens of the chief confectioner’s 
skill. It isin this room that all the cakes and sweets 
made for the Queen are checked according to the order 
book and packed for dispatch to whatever place the 
Court may be. A list of the dainties sent to her Maj- 
esty at Balmoral on September 1, 1892, may be interest- 
ing to those who share their sovereign’s weakness for 
sweets: 

One box of biscuits, one box drop tablets, one box 
of pralines, sixteen chocolate sponges, twelve plain 
sponges, sixteen Fondant biscuits, one box of wafers, 
containing two or three dozen of fancy shapes, one and 
one-half dozen flat finger biscuits, one sponge cake, one 
princess cake, one rice cake. 

This order, which with sundry varieties is expected 
three or four times a week, is always addressed thus: 
“This package to be delivered at the equerries’ entrance 
at Buckingham Palace.’’ Thence the Queen’s messen- 
ger conveys it to the Court. 

There are two fine linen-rooms at Windsor Castle. 
All linen used by the _—— is of the finest and best, the 
table linen being really magnificent. Many of the de- 
signs are repetitions of those used fifty or sixty years 
ago, and in most the insignia of the r, the royal 
arms, or the national emblems of Great Britain appear. 
All the linen used in the palaces is gone through every 
year with the greatest care, and every piece that shows 
even the faintest sign of wear is put aside for presenta- 
tion to itals and charitable institutions as ‘‘cast 
linen.” It is a very vulgar error to believe, as many 
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people do, that the “‘cast linen” given away by the 
Queen is body linen. 

More interesting than the linen-rooms is the big 
“china and glass room,” which is approached through 
the principal storeroom. So charmingly arranged is 
this large, well-lighted apartment that the first view of 
it is like that of a very well-set-out shop. Wide shelves 
line the white walls, one set of which is inclosed by 
glass doors. It is to the —— shelf of all that the 
eye is first attracted,-by the line of large flower-pots of 
fine jasper Wedgw ware. They are modern and 
were made expressly for use at the wedding breakfast 
of Princess Beatrice and the late Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg, which took place at Osborne. 

Of dinner services, as has been stated before, there 
is a great variety. Many of them are very valuable 
and of marvelous beauty, others again are merely 
quaint, But all seem superfluous where the meals are 
almost always served on solid gold and silver. The 
prettiest china is a full service of French (Chantilly) 
ware. The borders of each piece are of royal blue and 
rich gold, and the center of exquisitely painted birds. 
The plates are valued at ten guineas each. A Dresden 
service is also extremely beautiful, being of a very 
elegant design and most delicate in coloring. A 
Worcester harlequin service is handsome, but very 
bizarre in effect, and it is not surprising to hear that it 
is not used at the Queen’s table. 

More strange is it to know that a splendid set of 
Chelsea ware, painted in the most brilliant and charac- 
teristic manner with birds and butterflies, is also never 
now taken from the storeroom. A china maniac would 
give any sum for such wonderful ware. A Sévres 
service for dinner and dessert is green in its general 
coloring. It sometimes makes an appearance in the 
household dining-room, and sometimes the Queen uses 
the dessert plates. 

The only china service, however, that finds favor in 
her Majesty’s eyes is a very pretty one that was made 
for her by Minton eighteen years ago. It has a beauti- 
ful blue border, with medallions inclosing the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle, painted in the Sévres style. The 
center of each piece is filled by a blue medallion,on which 
are entwined the letters V. R. in thickly raised gold. 
This service, which is very large, and includes a num- 
ber of splendid fruit dishes, is always used on great 
occasions, such as the Duke of York’s wedding, the 
visits of the German Emperor to Cowes, and the Tsar 
to Balmoral. It was also in constant use during all the 
grand Jubilee festivities. It is a noteworthy fact that 
only one plate has been broken during the years it has 
been used. 

An Etruscan service in black and red ware is pecul- 
iarly ugly and heavy, and, with the service of Fursten- 
berg ware. beautifully painted with landscapes, of 
which mention has already been made, brings the list 
of the Queen’s dinner services to a close. 

Of coffee and tea sets the Queen has a multitude. 
The most charming is of fine Sévres, having a wine- 
colored ground, paneled with exquisite landscapes and 
heads in medallions. A Burmese tea service of twelve 
pieces is of a most peculiar waxen tint which shades to 
pink at the edges. It is elaborately decorated in a 
raised gold design. Princess Beatrice frequently uses 
it, but its fragility is extreme and it is only fit for a 
cabinet specimen. 

One " aghonas sar table is set apart in the china-room 
for all the quaint odds and ends that were given to the 
Queen in her childhood and to her own children. Here 
are Staffordshire figures, cottage ware, queer pieces of 
luster, and above all a wonderful pair of spotted dogs, 
the like of which for quaintness and hideosity could not 
be matched throughout the length and breadth of her 
—— kingdom. 

he glass used for ordinary occasions at the Queen’s 
table is extremely thin and light, but severely simple in 
shape, and merely decorated on one side with her Maj- 
esty’s cipher. 

On State occasions the magnificent old cut glass is 
brought out. This is of the finest workmanship, and 
great weight, while its price is almost incuioalatle, as 
every year that passes adds much to its value. The 
same system of giving out china and glass prevails in 
the storeroom of these articles as in the gold and silver 
pantries. 

Yet with all the care and system which prevails in 
the Queen’s palaces, articles sometimes go astray in an 
unaccountable fashion. On one occasion the late Prince 
Henry of Battenberg sent to the Land and Water Exhi- 
bition a picture of his favorite hunter. After a time 
the Prince asked that his picture should be returned to 
him on the following day, and a messenger was duly 
sent from Windsor to London to receive the painting. 
For days the picture was lost, but at length it reached 
Osborne, having been sent there by mistake from Buck- 
ingham Palace. The royal family were not a little 
— to find that such an error could have been 
made. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT THE QUEEN EATS AND DRINKS. 


SMALL children who are restricted in their appetites 
for cakes and “‘goodies’’ are very prone to look forward 
to that time when they shall be grown up and able to 
eat what they please, little understanding that with the 
freedom to eat and drink what one chooses the desire 
for high living generally goes. 

This is essentially the case with the Queen. With 
all the personnel of her vast kitchens at her command, 
mistress of magnificent wine-cellars, and owner of miles 
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of forcing-houses where the most exquisite fruits and 
vegetables can be raised all the year round, her Maj- 
esty’s own table, though always laden with splendid 
plate and lovely flowers. is served far more simply than 
those of her wealthy subjects, while her own appetite, 
which was never at any time a very large one, is now 
more than usually small. This last characteristic marks 
out the Queen as being singular from among all her 
family. The Guelphs were ever very large eaters, and 
the four Georges, with all their sons and daughters, 
indulged appetites which were more than hearty. Most 
of the Queen’s children and grandchildren too are large 
eaters, though almost all of them prefer plain food to 
the rich dishes which are set before them. 

In other respects the Queen sets many people an ex- 
ample of restraint and good taste. In spite of the vast 
resources at her command for the raising of food under 
artificial conditions, she never permits her own table or 
that of her household to be served with anything that is 
out of season, though once a fruit, fish, or vegetable is 
in proper condition for eating she expects it always to 
be available for use. For instance, the entire time that 
sweet chestnuts are in perfection they are served every 
night at the Queen’s table, even though for weeks to- 
gether no one touches them. In fact, quite half the 
eatables that ap r daily at the Queen’s table are things 
that she herself never eats, but at the same time likes 
to see about her and to know they are there. 

A very amusing and perfectly true story illustrates 
this trait in the Queen’s character. and also serves to 
slow how strong is her love of method and order, even 
in domestic affairs. 

Although it is well known to all the Queen’s cooks 
and personal servants that she never touches cold meat 
in any form, there is a stringent rule that the royal side 
tables, at both luncheon and dinner, are to be well sup- 
ior with cold viands, among which a roast sirloin of 
»eef and poultry invariably figure. On one occasion— 
never forgotten by her Majesty’s servants—at Balmoral 
it so chanced that a meager half of a cold chicken was 
placed on the sideboard. The Queen noticed this breach 
of order as she entered the dining-room, and when 
seated at table, with a view of teaching her careless 
domestics a lesson, conveyed to Princess Beatrice and 
Lady Ely who were with her, a hint to ask for chicken, 
she herself doing the same. The consternation that fol- 
lowed, and the subsequent lectures that ensued, may be 
better imagined than described, but since that time 
= has been no lack of cold chicken for the royal 
table. 

The Queen’s ah dining-room, where in her mar- 
ried life she used to dine frequently tete-a-tete with the 
Prince Consort, with not even a favorite lady-in-waiting 
to interrupt their intercourse, is a medium-sized room, 
pag and ceiled entirely in oak, touched with gold. 

t is built out over the Queen’s private entrance, and 
the mullioned windows look into the quadrangle. En- 
trance is gained to it by a large pair of double doors, 
which face the head of the Queen’s pretty white and 
gold staircase, and her own private apartments across 
the end of the grand corridor. 

Two ample fireplaces warm the room. Above one 
hangs a fairly pleasing full-length portrait of the Queen 
painted by H. von Angeli in 1877. 

In order that the Queen should not be incommoded 
by the fires two fine screens stand before them, one 
being painted with birds of = and peacocks, and 
the other in three panels of flowers and shells, game 
and fruit, and signed H. von Pruschen, 1877. Facing 
the windows and above the two large oak sideboards, 
which with vast wine coolers beneath them flank the 
double doors, hang two splendid pieces of Gobelin 
tapestry, representing a boar hunt. They were given 
to the Queen by Louis Philippe. The other wall decora- 
tions in the room are portraits of the Queen’s four daugh- 
ters-in-law, painted in each case soon after marriage. 
The one of the Princess of Wales in a low, white gown 
and with a dark, soft ringlet hanging over either shoul- 
der, is especially pretty, and the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
painted in 1874, by Richter, is very handsome. Like all 
the Queen’s private apartments the floor is covered with 
a rich crimson carpet in the winter, and a fine cream 
matting in the summer. 

The service staircase, which is of stone, and very 
narrow and winding, leads directly down to the kitch- 
ens. The door to it is masked by a high screen of em- 
bossed leather. The following notice affixed to the 
wall indicates the strict order which regulates every 
detail of domestic service in the Queen’s palaces: 


“No one is under any circumstances permitted to 
ascend or descend this staircase excepting those serving 
at or for the royal table. By Order, 

“The Master of the Household.” 


This dining-room is now used by the Queen on all 
possible occasions, and the lovely white and gold room 
in the Prince of Wales’s Tower, which was re-decorated 
in the Jubilee year, and where so many magnificent 
banquets were then given, is scarcely ever used nowa- 
days. The dining-room used by the household, and 
where six to twelve sit down every day, is a very 
pretty little room, octagonal in shape and decorated in 
oak, cream, and gold. It overlooks the North Terrace, 
and contains a very rare old Boule clock. 

Her Majesty’s tastes in food are, as I have said be- 
fore, most simple. A tiny slice of boiled chicken, ora 
cut from the sirloin, which is sent from London every 
day and roasted at a special fire in the kitchen, or per- 
haps a slice of game, which, like the beef for the 
Queen’s use, is cooked apart, form the staple portion of 
her Majesty’s luncheon. She has a partiality for white 
soup, which in several varieties is often served to her. 

The Queen’s breakfasts are even plainer than her 
luncheons. Fish is always on the table, but eggs on 
toast, or merely boiled, with dry toast and a small 
selection of fancy bread, are the usual articles put be- 
fore the = at her first meal. There is no doubt 
that her Majesty has a strong weakness for afternoon 
tea. From ine early days in Scotland, when Brown 
and the other gillies to boil the kettle in a shel- 
tered corner of the moors while her Majesty and the 
young princesses sketched, the refreshing cup of tea has 
ever ranked high in the royal favor. 

It is prin cipally to su the Queen’s tea-table that 
the confectionery cooks are kept busy all the year round 
at Windsor. Among the favorites of the Queen are 
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chocolate a plain sponges, wafers of two or three sailors, who gathered in knots and seemed much per- 
different pes. /angues de chats, biscuits and drop turbed. After a time, Lord Adolphus Fitz-Clarence, 
cakes of all kinds, tablets, petits fours, princess and rice then in command of the yacht, was sent for by the 
cakes, pralines, almond sweets, and a large quantity of .men. The Queen, much puzzled, asked if anything 
mixed sweets. ; were wrong, and asked jokingly if a mutiny was afoot? 

Of all the fruit that is grown in such profusion at Lord Adolphus laughingly said that all would be well if 
Frogmore the Queen prefers some highly perfumed the Queen would move her seat, and, on being asked 

pes of a clear amber color, but she is reasonably why she should, and what harm she was doing where 
proud of the glorious pineapples and peaches that are she was, answered: *‘Well, ma’am, your Majesty is un- 

rown for her, and frequently eats of the fine fruit the wittingly sitting in front of the door of the place where 
ei : . q y gly sitting P ; 
othschild family often send her. Among vegetables, the grog is kept, and the men cannot get at their 
h g veg e grog I y 
her Majesty confesses to a great weakness for potatoes, drink.” 
which are cooked for her in every conceivable way, The Queen laughed, and consented to move on con- 
and are—in common with all that she eats and drinks— dition that some grog was brought to her. On tastin 
; , z BrOe g 
set before her by a very faithful servant, who wears no it she said: ‘I fear I can only repeat the remark that 
livery, but in sober black stands by the Queen’s side at I made once before, the grog would be much better if 
her meals and assists her to everything. it were stronger.”’ 

That royal appetites are subject to the vagaries that The Queen, who always gets through a couple of 
beset those of commoner folk is sometimes too true, as hours’ work between leaving her dinner guests and 
the officials at the Mansion House found on one occa- retiring to rest, invariably takes a ‘‘nightcap’’ before 
sion when the Queen and Prince Consort were partak- settling down for the night. But in her aeting and 
ing of the chief magistrate of the city’s hospitality. drinking, as in all other conditions of life, she has 

g y P y e 

The Queen asked for some cherry tart, and was some- always set an example of self-control and restraint to 
what put out when informed that there was none. Her all those about her. 
Majesty, indeed, is very fond of all kinds of pies, and a 
cranberry tart with cream is one of her favorite dishes. CHAPTER XXVI1. 

_ Of Scotch cookery the Queen has a very great appre- UNDERGROUND WINDSOR 
ciation, and on one occasion, when she was staying Ais teberiniinee < th 4 ik Si ae Slice life f tl : 
(after her widowhood) at Dunkeld with the Duke and ,, “5 ™ “te ing to the public as the life of the Queen 
Duchess of Athol, she was loud in her praise of the itself must be the more intimate and private of her sur- 
admirable table kept and most ‘astonished to find that TOUNdings. The rooms wherein she passes her home life 
the cook was a Scotch woman. It was here that the 1 Will endeavor later to bring to your mind’s eye. Now 
Queen first tried “haggis” and liked it very much.  I¢ I am going to sketch for you a portion of Windsor Castle 
was also in Scotland, when staying at Dalkeith House, that is as inviolable as her Majesty’s rooms themselves ; 
in 1842, that her Majesty first eat ‘“Finnan haddies,” for Pramas Py vast rp tne which may be fittingly 
in those days local .delicacies did not travel far. Since ““TMee “nderground Windsor. 
then dried haddocks and oatmeal porridge are often Beneath the old Nor man archway that overhangs the 
seen at the royal breakfast-tables. In fact, porridge connecting road betw een the middle ward and the great 
and bread and-butter frequently formed the staple food quadrangle of Windsor Castle is a double doorway of 
of the Queen. when in her early married life she would, = a —_ is of cooee say magnon i gioco 

- rage gs aay C shill. travel in. #04 being tucked away between the projecting portico 
Soceles canann tke makes labios rcenbayae “put the of the visitors’ entrance and the beautiful scrap of 
in small Scotch inns. On such occasions the only form ®*Chitecture that has come to us from Elizabeth’s time, 
of nutriment the royal party took with them was their it would scarcely be noticed, did not a tall man, clad in 

ea ee ar a pg Na A pe aca ea rg , the scarlet coat and black trousers of the royal domes- 

Simin caennly» moss necomnz? proqation One ce stand on the thresholds nn 
consisted of ‘‘hotch potch’? soup, which her Majesty ,, alll Spee apse renal tee nerd poalgpeenyd yp rie ery eo 
naively relates was not very much to her taste, fowl C@stle. As you enter. facing you are the stairs leading 
with white sauce, roast lamb, and potatoes. Another Underground Windsor. Directly on your right hand 
time the. teavelars farad very badly. The Queen ac- 8.4 little oak partitioned-off room, from the windows of 
companied by the Prince Consort, Princess Alice, and which can be seen every one approaching the quad- 
Prince Louis of Hesse, Lady Churchill, General Grey, — It io — pee ie & porter — - 
two maids, and three gillies, dined on tea and two ‘¢sk, some lockers, and shelves. There is a fireplace, 
starved Highland chickens without vegetables, or any and the white walls are decorated w ith a — or two of 
kind of pudding. Yet her Majesty kept her good nat- local interest, and probably a few written and typewrit- 
ure and cheerful tember under such— for her—very try- ten regulations concerning the domestic portion of the 
ing circumstances. Tne Queen always had a passion for bousehold. Opposite the fireplace is a half glass door 
eating in the open air and has fetained her taste for ao SYNE so » the endless corridors and passages that lead 

: : sacien ggg hd np REG PETS r 2 billiard- » library, the telegraph office 
doing till the present day. On one occasion she made a ‘? the billiard-room, the library, gray . 
delightful ladacnanen ok weemahes broth and potatoes oi or ge Bae ve offices of cg a of the 
she had helped to boil herself on a bitter October morn- OUsehold, the kitchen, the servants’ hall, the store- 
ing on the moors above Balmoral, while another time cupboards, the pantries, the linen-rooms, the wine- 
she greatly enjoyed a hot venison pie which the Duch- a ap Ra Reape A @ret: a a a 
ess of Athole provided for a picnic in the woods that Defore we Jeave the Castle, but first we will pass out o 
border Loch Ordia. the porter’s cozy room, and descend the flight of stone 

But if the Queen be simple in the taste she displays stairs that go straight to Underground Windsor. At 
in her eating, her likes in the matter of what beverages the foot of ‘these steps, on your left, is a narrow stair- 
she takes are plainer still, and this in the face of the fact ©4S¢ leading to the library, but if you go right on you 
that har cellars ab Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, Will find yourself in a long whitewashed corridor with 
and St. James's Palace enjoy world-wide reputation, a flagged floor. On your left hand at irregular inter- 
not only from their vast extent, but for the wonderful Y#!8 small windows have been pierced in the masonry, 
contents thereof. A great deal of the rare wine in the pres Om: — — a fine wire grating, admit but 
royal cellars was laid down by George IV., who, being ‘tlle Hght. ug deficiency is supplied by gas jets, 
privileged to import wine duty free, availed himself of which | - —- frequent. a be wall pore 
the chance, and invested in immense quantities of port, YOUF M8 ut are the stoves used for supplying the hot alr 
sherry, and Madeira, much of which is now beyond all apparatus which in winter heats the whole Castle, from 
price ” Testdes thi. the Queen possesses the best collec. @ttics to basement, to a uniform temperature. Above 
tion in this country of East India sherry and Madeira Your head lie, in a long straight casing of wood, the 
and of Cabinet Rhine wines, while the value of her im- hae! 0 em a light, which has only recently 

i i : : een introduced. 
perial Tokay, which used to be much used in Prince waste, mp ; ‘ : ‘ ’ ‘ 
Albert’s time, is only exceeded by that of one or two of ,_ Prese ntly a turn in the yoeen brings you to the 
the wealthier Austrian and German princes. first of some score of huge coal-cellars, and the fine 

The immense wine-cellars at Windsor are approached broad passage which was cut and built by the Prince 
through an iron-barred gate, which jealously guards Consort in 1855. It runs from north to south of the 
the cellar door, on which is the number 571.’ A small’ Castle, right under the quadrangle, and by its position 
office near at hand ts used by the cellarman for keeping with regard to the domestic offices it minimizes labor to 
the accounts of the wine given out. and near this office @8reatextent. It is from above that the great wood and 
hangs a bell which rings from within. The beer-cellars, Penge are filled. From the outside, however, noth- 

ic n rg situated in or near to 1g can be seen of the large square iron plates which 
under the quadrangle : are be oy and rm ee Re ge oy a, ve carefully 

Although her Majesty daily sees the rarest vintages St@veled over like the rest of the quadrangle, : 
served at her table, she has for many years contented _, About nine hundred tons of coal are burned in the 
herself with a small portion of Scotch whisky, which is Castle during the year, most of it being used for heat- 
distilled expressly for her near Balmoral, at the small i and domestic ‘purposes. The large square scuttles 
distillery of Joho Begg, and which is carefully mixed 1 which the coal is-carried are placed, when full, on 
by her personal attendant with either Apollonaris, soda little trucks that run all over Underground Windsor to 
| Lithia water In one thing, however, the Queen may — mong —_ — emp = op rp to - 

: Hosp hg . 4 gure ‘ itchen floor, are fixed. 1e south end o is really 
be said to indulge quite freely, and that is tea. The tee fine tunnel is a gothic arch above which is inscribed: 
cousamed in the palaces is Zour shillings s pound, and “This passage was formed in the eighteenth year of 

inks » else. Whether “pit. ones : See a y 
her Majesty helps to boil the kettle herself, or whether Queen Victoria's reign, 4.D. 1855." Close by this arch 
rrr de, she always loves her YOU come upon a small kitchen, used by the house 
it is brought to her ready made, she ay 
tea. In the Jubilee year, when she honored Sir Regi- maids, and two or three little bedrooms. 
nald Hanson. Bart., then Lord Mayor of London, with When the antiquity of the Castle is remembered, it 
her presence at tea at the Mansion House, it was charm- A: B a 
ing to watch her carefully remove her — her 
bonnet strings, and fling them over her shoulders, pre- , : , 
pono oe ” 4 The West Shore Railroad Summer Schedule will go into effect 
ratory to enjoying the cup that cheers. of coffee Suidey, June zth, 1807 There will be many important ehaagen 
er Majesty is not so very fond, though it is beautifully and additions. The through car service between Washington, 
made by her servants. Baitimore, Philadelphia, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Jersey City 

When in Scotland the Queen is never averse to tast- pag ages pel ee pe Saratoga aud Lake George, will be shown 
ing the ‘‘Athole brose,”’ and on oe a of cairns — will Sy penne J improvements in the apt service, and the 
at the Hallowe’en festivities and the simple country time of several through trains has been greatly reduced, 

: < nate : The popular RIP VAN WINKLE FLYER will leave New York 
christenings and fea her Majesty so often attends, as usua, at 10:45 a.m., making a very fast run through to the Cats- 
she will always, with true kindness, partake of the ills without change of cars. 
whisky that is handed round. The Saturday Half-Holiday Express will leave New York at 

That the Queen, in spite of her own temperance— Paps A reaches the principal Catskill Mountain points in time 
and I use the word in its truest and best sense—does There has also been added a sleeping car, which will leave New 
not ob to others enjoying themselves may yp judged York on the 3:15 a.m. train, reaching the Catskill Mountains in time 
from the following incident, which occurred once on 


for breakfast Sunday morning ; the sleeper can be entered at 9:00 
" ri ” P.M. Saturday night. 
board the royal yacht, ‘Victoria and Albert.’’ The A return tral will leave Catekiil Mountals points late Sunday 
n, who n cruising in the Solent for some night, arriving in New York early Monday morate in, time for busi- 
itti i aiti ness. This train will be appreciated and considered a great ac- 
ays, was sitting one fine preaarag 3 hio am poriage| commodation by business men who cannot leave New York earl 
straw for bonnets, then a most fashionable form Of 4) saturday afternoon, permitting them to spend Sundays wit 
work, By-and-by she noticed a commotion among the their families in the Catskill Mountains. 
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is astonishing to find such a number of passages all in a 
perfect state of repair and order. There is not one 
single step either up or down, the walls are snow- 
white, om where a scrap of vaulted gothic ceiling or 
some grand old beams have been left, they are in a con- 
dition of perfect preservation, Though the bulk of the 
cellars, all of which have stout oak doors and heavy iron 
hinges, are used for storing fuel, some few contain beer, 
while in others are the many packing cases that are for- 
ever arriving at the Castle. Most likely you will see in 
your stroll round, an unopened box froim Florence, a 
deal case filled with pictures, ora consignment of antlers 
from Scotland. Things are frequently stored away for 
months, before there is an opportunity of unpacking 
and disposing of them. 

And now if you retrace your steps, mount the stone 
stairs you descended, pass through the porter’s room, 
and the half-glazed door in the corner of it, you are on 
a level with the most interesting part of the Castle, 
always except the small suite of rooms used by the 
Queen herself. Almost the first turn in the maze of 
passages brings you to the telegraph office, which is 
always in full working order when the Court is in resi- 
dence. It is conveniently near the marble hall, a large 
but dusky vestibule, into which the daylight never 
penetrates, and which is lighted always by gas. Off 
this hall are the rooms used by the master of the house- 
hold, and the secretaries under him. <A marble group 
of a nude female figure on the back of a sea monster 
rises on your right hand through the gloom. Follow- 
ing the guiding hands and the instructions as to the 
way you should walk painted here and there on the 
walls, you find yourself in a corridor, which is broken 
by an entrance, off which is the servants’ hall. This is 
a fine apartment. The arched roof —— from four 
villars, and two large fireplaces are placed in deep em- 
wrasures facing a long line of lofty windows. Three 
lines of tables run the entire length of the hall, the 
center one of the three being the serving table. The 
high wainscot is painted and grained to resemble oak, 
and just inside the doorway is a place where hands can 
be washed. The floor is exquisitely clean. and, like 
those of the servants’ offices throughout the Castle, is 
evenly dusted with very fine yellow sand, which is 
swept up and renewed three times a day. The decora- 
tions of the room comprise eight fine stags’ heads, two 
eagles, one stuffed and the other a model in bronze, 
above the fireplaces, a quaint ‘‘North View of Windsor 
Castle, 1604," that hangs near the door, a lithographed 
portrait of ‘‘Mr. John Brown, personal attendant to the 
Queen, 1883. Ever faithful, trusted, true,”’ which is 
placed between two of the windows. Outside in the 
corridor about six large bookcases have been let in flush 
with the wall. Behind the glazed doors you may see 
that a library of exceedingly well selected and varied 
books has been chosen for the use of the upper servants. 

By this time you will doubtless have noticed that in 
all the odd corners and twists (and they occur every few 
yards) of the corridors, small pieces of looking-glass 
have been tixed. The idea is due to Sir John Cowell, 
who, by aid of these reflections and the many painted 
injunctions to ‘‘Keep to the Right,’’ has sought to mini- 
mize the dangers of collisions between hurrying and 
heavily laden servants. Suddenly you emerge on a 
covered courtyard, The walls still show traces of deli- 
cately ribbed arches and quaintly carved faces. <A little 
wooden oflice, dedicated to the use of Mr. Thomas, the 
Queen's gardener. fills one corner, and spoils the sym- 
metry of what really is a most interesting spot. 
Straight before you is a scrap of an archway of old 
Windsor, tempus Henry Il. ‘Two large rooms are de- 
voted to the linen, which is all kept in wooden presses, 
labeled, and numbered with most scrupulous care. 

Past endless doors, all bearing a numbered brass 
label surmounted by a crown on the center panel, you 
waik. Here springs the staircase that winds up the 
seven stories of the Prince of Wales’s Tower, where 
sieep the pantrymen and kitchen people. There is a 
narrow winding flight that stops just outside the 
Queen's private dining-room. This is the china-room, 
that the storeroom. No sooner do you pass a little apart- 
ment where a huge gold centerpiece is in course of 
cleaning than you come upon another room where a 
score of silver teapots are undergoing the same process. 

The whole of Underground Windsor is as busy as a 
great hive of bees, and yet there is no unseemly haste. 
no noise. The vast work of a town within itself is car- 
ried on with an amount of order and system that speaks 
volumes for the discretion and management of the vari 
ous heads of the many departments. The wonderful 
kitchen and the gold and silver pantries I must keep 
for separate chapters. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE QUEEN'S KITCHEN, 

THE Queen's kitchen is quite the most imposing aud 
unique department in the Castle. There is but one 
word to describe it fittingly. It is gigantic, and is the 
only place of the kind which reminds one at once of all 
one ever knew about giants; namely, Blunderbore’s 
kitchen in a Drury Lane pantomime, where oxen are 
roasted whole and poor mortals are spitted like larks, 
so that the large gentleman with a club may have the 
pleasure of indulging his olfactory senses by sniffing the 
blood of an Englishman. Indeed, in these days of stage 
realism. her Majesty's kitchen might be produced in 
facsimile at Christmas time, for, without either addi- 
tions or exaggerations, it would provide ample oppor- 
tunities for Mr. Charles Lauri and his accompanying 
sprites to run along mountainous ranges of dressers, 
and to hide behind enormous chopping blocks or in 
cavernous ovens, when pursued by the giant and his 
large army of comic cooks. 

The first effect that strikes the eye on entering is 
that made by some hundred brilliantly burnished cop- 
pers, each of different shape and all as big as a sponge 
bath. They are hung round the walls, and blaze like a 
million suns through a sulphurous London fog. The 
next object that claims admiration is the enormous 


“dishing-up” table, which is a good deal larger than the 

rdens of many suburban houses, and yet it is but an 
item in the center of this vast apartment. Round it 
there is ample elbow-room for the army of white-capped 
and apron 


men cooks who bustle about, as also for six 
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amr ri blocks, each as big as a good-sized din- 
ing-table. xin 

But it may be more comprehensible to the mind’s 
eye of my readers if I take this yey J structure in 
detail. As 1 have already hinted, it is as big as a barn, 
and as lofty. As you enter from either door you are 
faced by a large clock, which looks like a bull’s-eye in 
the middle of a great wall. Immediately under this 
clock is the inscription: 


‘G. IV. Rex. 1828.” 


Immediately opposite and facing the clock is a fine 
head of a royal stag of many points. Both these walls 
are divided by four immense close ranges—two on 
either side. These are each about twelve feet wide, and 
are marvels of convenience and completeness. It is in a 
long line above them that hang like burnished shields 
the Gargantuan coppers already referred to. Between 
these ranges are the dressers, wooden tables, and sinks, 
all being the acme of cleanliness and utility. 

At either end of the room are the roasting ranges. 
They are somewhat old-fashioned, being quite open and 
of such huge size that six rows of large joints are 
cooked before each of them’ at the same time. The 
long spits are turned by chains, which in their turn are 
worked by a kind of chimney fan. Before each roast- 
ing range stands a meat screen about ten feet high, and 
built into the wall on either side are enormous ovens. 
Surrounding the ranges there is a full complement of 
charcoal and gas stoves, on which stand immense cop- 

ers, 

It is in front of the fire at the west end of the kitchen 
that is roasted the great baron of beef which graces the 
royal sideboard on Christmas Day. At this same end of 
the room is an open fireplace that is diminutive in com- 
parison with the others. It is only used for roasting 
the birds that go to the Queen’s own table. 

In due proportion to this spacious place is the lofty 
open roof, the floods of light from which are broken by 
the great oak beams that cross and re-cross beneath the 
skylight, and are reflected from the highly glazed 
white tiles with which the walls are lined to the height 
of the potboard, which, with its accompanying coppers, 
forms an effective and uncommon frieze-rail. 

The middle of the kitchen is, as I have before told 
you, occupied by the huge table of steel. which is pol- 
ished to a state of extraordinary brilliancy. It is brass- 
rimmed and stands upon brass legs, which are hollow. 
The legs and table are filled with steam which speedily 
heats the entire structure, on which are dished up the 
many large dinners of the royal family, the household, 
the servants and retainers of the Castle, without the 
risk of the viands getting chilled in the somewhat 
elaborate process. 

Many solid wooden tables, the six large chopping 
blocks, and the desk at which the clerk of the kitchen 
keeps his accounts complete the fittings of the spacious 
and smoothly sanded floor. 

The Queen's kitchen is ruled over by a chef whose 
salary is close on seven hundred pounds a year. For 
his convenience there is a small room set apart on the 
north side of the kitchen. It is a cozy apartment, fur- 
nished with a chest of drawers, washstand, table, and 
most comfortable armchair. There is also a writing- 
desk. Above the fireplace, which faces the window, 
hangs a china plate, mounted on a velvet plaque. It is 
emblazoned with the royal arms, and was presented to 
the Queen some years ago by the Cook’s Guild. The 
wide window-sill is piled up with blue paper-covered 
books, in which the royal and household menus are 
daily entered, along with the quantities of materials 
used in the different dishes. 

Under the chef are four master cooks who are on 
duty about a fortnight at a time. Add to these, two 
yeomen of the kitchen, two assistant cooks. two roast- 
ing cooks, about sixteen apprentices, and half a dozen 
kitchen maids, and the reader may imagine for himself 
the wonderful scene of orderly activity that prevails 
daily in this single room in the Castle, to say nothing 
of the scene when a State banquet is in progress. 

Then it is that under the brilliant ? sen of number- 
less gas jets the two great open fires roar up their wide- 
throated chimneys, while before the fierce blaze two- 
score of glistening, juicy joints crackle and splutter. 
White clad cooks hover round monstrous coppers which 
fill the air with the hum of their bubbling. At his desk 
the storekeeper checks the quantities of food in course 
of cooking, or sends messengers flying to the storeroom 
for spe prow supplies. With the monotonous 
jangle of the endless chains that turn the spits, mingles 
the noisy stoking of the many different fires and the 
clang of the oven doors as they are sharply opened and 
shut. On the gas stoves the bains maries hiss forth a 
most savory steam of appetizing sauces, while before 
their own particular blaze fat chickens frizzle con- 
tentedly euler the attentions of a roasting cook and his 
basting ladle. 

Between one door and the great steel table (which is 
now glowing with a generous warmth) there is a con- 
stant stream of stalwart pantrymen bringing in the 
grand golden dishes, tureens, and sauce-boats, all of the 
same precious metal, which are in use to-night. Out at 
another door flock the footmen bearing the same dishes, 
so daintily dressed and served that they are indeed 
worthy ‘‘to place before a queen.”’ 

The entire scene, with its many mingled noises, the 
rush of feet, the hum of voices, the clatter of pots and 
pans, the ring of golden vessels, and the thousand dif- 
ferent odors that rise in a cloud to the grained oak roof 
and hang in a heavy steam on the glass skylights, is like 
another edition of the ‘“‘Walpiirgisnacht.”’ 

And yet only the heavier parts of a dinner are cooked 
amid these wonderful surroundings, for quite apart 
from it are the pastry kitchen, the ‘‘green-room,” 
where nothing but the vegetables are prepared, and the 
confectionery kitchen. is Jast is a most fascinating 
apartment, and the variety and beauty of the shapes 
and molds to be found there, the charming little ovens 
and stoves which go almost all round the room, and the 
dainty appliances for ‘‘piping” and the more delicate 
parts of confectionery would delight any woman who 
was of a “sweet :" i 

ithin this confectionery kitchen is a beautifully 
arranged room, all painted white, for the storing of the 
materials used by confectioner and his half-dozen 
subordinates. Here also are packed the cakes and 
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biscuits which, four or five times a week, follow her 
Majesty to Balmoral, Osborne, or wherever else she may 
be staying, as explained in the chapter on ‘The Queen 
and Her Storerooms.’’ Here, too, was made and packed 
the principal wedding cake of the Duke of York. 

fore quitting this enchanting region of the culi- 
nary art, you will have noticed that all the walls are 
lined with white tiles, and that the scullery, which 
even in the best-regulated families is a most unlovely 
place, is here a positive picture, with its spotless taps 


‘and sinks, exquisitely clean plate racks and tiied walis. 


It is characteristic of the extreme cleanliness that pre- 
vails in the Queen’s kitchens that all the floors are 
sanded, and that when necessary the sand is swept up 
and renewed half a dozen times a day. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE QUEEN’S SERVANTS. 


NEARLY the most charming and womanly phase of 
the Queen’s character is displayed in her relationship to 
her servants. Of course, all her subjects are her obedi- 
ent servants, and the greatest grandee of all her large 
household is bound to render her loyal and faithful 
service, and indeed does so cheerfully. But I would 
now speak of those humbler beings whom the average 
man and woman treats as mere menials, but who are, 
in the eyes of her Majesty, fellowcreatures and friends. 
There are few people in the world who have received 
such kindnesses from the Queen as her servants, and 
few who regard her with more sincere devotion and 
admiration. 

And indeed the Queen’s servants should be faithful 
to her, for she stands by and protects them to the last. 
The small lodges at Windsor, Osborne, and Claremont, 
and the many cozy cottages at Balmoral, are filled by 
men and women who have grown gray in the service of 
the royal family. It is the same at Hampton Court, 
her palaces in London, and houses at Richmond and 
Kew. Wherever the Queen has any personal jurisdic- 
tion and a post or home to give, there may be found old 
retainers who have served not only her own gracious 
self, but any member of her family. The royal gar- 
dens and kitchens, laundries, farms, and stables are full 
of such ancient folk, many of whom remember the 
Queen as an infant, and whose only talk is of the benefi- 
cence of their beloved royal mistress. 

One of the quaintest of these old servitors was old 
Jonathan Mace, who was two years old at the time of 
George III.’s jubilee. He had been a day laborer at 
Frogmore in the Duchess of Kent’s employ. At the 
Duchess’s death the Queen took upon herself the pen- 
sioning of all those of her mother’s servants as she did 
not draft directly into her own service. Mace was re- 
tained as a help in the Frogmore Gardens and could tell 
some comic stories of the young princes and princesses 
and the pranks they used to play. Without in thie least 
meaning any intentional disrespect he always spoke of 
the Queen's spirited sons as ‘‘rare young toads,” and of 
his first mistress, the Duchess of Kent, as ‘‘the old gal.”’ 
In his later years he kept the tiny lodge at the entrance 
of the Frogmore Gardens, receiving sixteen shillings a 
week and perquisites for his trouble. He wore the uni- 
form of her Majesty’s lodgekeepers, namely, a green 
lush coat and waistcoat, the collar bound with gold 
braid, black trousers, a tall hat, and brass buttons with 
V.R. upon them. 

The Duchess of Kent’s lady-in-waiting, Lady Augusta 
Bruce, of whom the Queen always spoke as ‘dear Au- 
gusta,’’ was also taken into the royal household as a 
kind of lady secretary. 

It is noticeable that the Queen always brought up 
her children to treat servants with consideration and 
fairness. The Princess Koyal, who, as a child, was 
rather overbearing in her manner, was frequently pun- 
ished by the Queen for rudeness and sharp speaking to 
the domestics, while on one occasion the Duke of York, 
while a lad, was severely reprimanded by her Majesty 
before a number of people for some inconsiderate re- 
mark he made to a servant. The result of her wise 
training is that the royal family make the best masters 
and get the best servants in the world. Unless a 
domestic quits any of the royal households on marriage 
or by his own wish, he is certain of good wages all his 
working days, and an ample pension afterward. And 
of even more than that, for never yet was there a de- 
pendent on the Queen or her family who was not cer- 
tain of cheery words in times of trouble and kindly 

reetings always. Until the day of her death the 
Piss of Wales would visit his old nurse. while the 
young Duchess of York never omits, when she is at 
White Lodge, to go and see those humble folk who 
were kind to her in childhood. Many of the most lov- 
ing and thankful words ever added by her Majesty’s 
own hand to the ‘Court Circular” have been tributes 
of esteem and gratitude to some good servant who has 
“‘gone before.” 

At the same time it must not be thought that the 
Queen is a weak mistress. Far from it. The service 
she exacts is always most responsible, and she desires 
that it should be performed punctually and well. She 
is. herself, far too thorough and hardworking a servant 
of her State and her people not to appreciate and expect 
the first fruits of every one’s powers. Whatever is done 
in her service for her wages must be done with all the 
might. The Queen is a strictly just and honorable 
woman and expects justice and honor from those about 
her, from the highest even to the lowest. 

As a rule, however, such domestic differences and 
back-stair bickerings as must arise from time to time in 
all large establishments, are laid before a little court 
composed of the higher officers of the household, who 
go carefully to the root of every quarrel and complaint. 
and who give judgment upon them—all such cases and 
judgments being, if serious, laid before the Queen her- 
self. The institution is a strange one, but it works 
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admirably, and the servants, knowing the absolute 
fairness of the arrangement, are more than content 
to be governed by it. 

That rules for the guidance of the royal servants 
were deemed necessary and existed so far back as 
Charles L.’s time is shown by an old black letter docu- 
ment which hangs in the great servants’ hall at Wind- 
sor Castle. It is headed: 

“TWELVE GOOD RULES FOUND IN THE sTUDY OF CHARLES I. 
OF BLEST MEMORY 

Profane no divine ordinances Repeat no grievances 
Touch no State matters | Reveal no secrets 
Urge no healths | Make no comparisons. 

Pick no quarrels | Keep no bad company. 

Maintain no ill opinions | Make no long meals, 

Encourage no vice. Lay no wagers 

“These rules observed will maintain 
Thy peace and everlasting gain.” 

More modern rules for the guidance of the Queen’s 
servants have been drawn up from time to time, but 
save in detail they differ little from the arrangements 
made by the Queen, Prince Consort, and the Baroness 
Lehzen quite early in the reign. The chief of these 
rules is that no servant is permitted in any part of the 
Castle to which he or she 1s not accredited; thus those 
who clean the State rooms may not go to the private 
apartments, while an exclusive and most trustworthy 
staff are told off for the Queen's private suite. In the 
Queen's own rooms, it is her ‘‘dressers,”’ of whom two 
are always on duty at a time, who are mainly responsi- 
ble for her Majesty’s personal comfort and for the tidi- 
ness of the suite. It is their duty to arrange the flow- 
ers, to see each day that every article is in the place the 
Queen likes best, and to be immediately at hand. They 
are, in fact, highly trained and efficient maids, and they 
are always about the person of the sovereign, one 
always sleeping within easy call of her Majesty. 

The Queen has always been much attached and ex- 
tremely kind to her dressers. Of more than one she 
has painted the likeness, and the portrait of Annie 
M‘Donald, a great favorite, that hangs in the Queen's 
rooms, is an excellent piece of work. Jane Shackle, a 
wardrobe maid, and a daughter of one of the Queen's 
pages, was also a most trusted servant. She traveled 
with her royal mistress and party on the famous pseu- 
donymous expedition to Glen Fishie and Granton in 
September, 1860, when the, whole party put up at a 
little village inn, and had the dinner served by the 
landlady in ringlets. 

Another most excellent servant to the Queen was 
her coachman, Wagland, whose connection with the 
royal family was quite extraordinary. His grandfather 
entered George II1.’s household in 1788; his father was 
for sixty years in the royal service, thirty-two years 
being passed as a porter at the royal mews at Windsor. 
Wagland himself became a royal servant in 1831, was 
for seventeen years a postilion, and in 1857 was made 
Queen's coachman. His daughter was nursery-maid to 
the Prince of Wales's children. Surely a sufficiently 
wonderful record in these days of decadent domestic 
service. 

It is this old-world fashion of keeping whole families 
together that has secured to the Queen and her children 
such excellent servants. They are, as it were, born into 
the business, and as they never mix with other classes 
of domestics, they are uncontaminated by the too fre- 
quently muddy stream from which commoner folk are 
compelled to draw their household helps. Once this 
fact is grasped it ceases to astonish when one finds 
Grants, Browns, McDonalds, and Clarks in every branch 
of the Queen's domestic service. 

Of all the Queen's servants John Brown, who was 
born at “The Bush,” a small farm north of Balmoral 
Castle, and who began life as a stable lad at Balmoral, 
was the most remarkable. Of rugged exterior and 
singularly uncourtly manners, he from the first com- 
mended himself to the Prince Consort, who made him 
a gillie, and in 1849 a personal outdoor attendant on 
himself and the Queen. In 1851 his services were ex- 
clusively demanded by the Queen when on expeditions 
and jaunts in Scotland, and it was John Brown and 
John Grant, the head keeper, who were always taken 
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on the secret trips of her Majesty and the Prince. It 
is recorded of these two brawny Scotchmen that on 
arrival at some very poor inn they were commanded to 
wait on their royal mistress at meals, but being too shy 
they deputed their duties to a woman of the village. 

The = fy and doings of John Brown were many 
and quaint. He was of the stuff of which king’s jesters 
were made in the olden times. He was very blunt in 
speech, and never gave way to the whims and fancies 
of any one, not even excepting the Queen herself. He 
was not at all above reproving her Majesty for any 
sartorial economy she might exercise, and would often 
tell her that her cloak was too old or her bonnet too 
shabby. Once in Scotland, after a picnic luncheon 
taken at the Glassalt Shiel, the Queen asked for a table 
to be brought from the cottage at which she could sit 
and make some sketches, Table after table failed to 
suit the Queen’s taste, and the servants were at their 
wits’ end. Suddenly Brown awoke to the situation, 
picked up one of the discarded tables, planted it before 
the Queen, and said: 

; “It’s na possible to mak’ anither table for you up 
1ere.”’ 

The Queen admitted the common sense of Brown’s 
remark and used the table. 

His bluntness, however, was greatly resented by 
many of the Queens relations, and there are many 
stories told of his curt speeches to the Prince of Wales, 
and others of the royal family. Many of the Court 
officials did not like him and more than once there was 
some intriguing to displace him. But the Queen appre- 
ciated to the full that loyalty and singleness of Rian 
that saved her life from the would-be regicide O’Connor 
in 1872, and that so frequently stood between her and 
the impertinence of vulgar sightseers. 

Among his fellow-servants John Brown was greatly 
beloved. They found him rough, uneducated, and a 
stern disciplinarian, but strictly just. He would always 
take the weaker side in a dispute, and obtained justice 
for all the servants from the committee that quietly rules 
the Queen’s household. He was honest and trustworthy, 
and a good fellow among his peers, and, for all his un- 
doubted influence, never became an upstart. A failing, 
which the kindly Queen refused to recognize, beset him 
in his later years, but his death caused genuine sorrow 
in the servants’ hall, where his portrait now hangs, as 
in the Queen’s drawing-room. A servant’s tribute to 
his memory was: ‘‘I am very sorry he is dead. It would 
be better for us all if he were still alive:’’ 

All Brown's brothers passed into the Queen’s service, 
Donald Brown went to Osborne, Hugh became keeper 
of the kennels at Windsor, James Brown was the shep- 
herd at Balmoral, and Archibald Brown was made a 
page in the royal household. The Clarks were cousins 
of the Browns, and Francie Clark took John Brown’s 

ylace as personal attendant to the Queen after his death. 
Francis himself is dead now, and his brother has his 
place. The Grants have also held positions in the royal 
family as valets, messengers, and keepers. John 
Grant’s daughter is housekeeper at Balmoral. 

Promotion is the order of the Queen’s household, and 
the humblest may in time rise to posts of great respon- 
sibility and excellent wages. In fact, the possibilities 
among the Queen’s domestics are many and good, The 
health and happiness of the Queen’s servants are amply 
provided for. Dr. Ellison, at Windsor, can always be 
seen by any domestic at the Castle, and often the 
Queen sends her own body physician, Sir James Reed, 
to those who are very ill. Their amusements are 
always encouraged by her Majesty. The upper serv- 
ants are always invited to witness the theatricals and 
tableaux, dances are given at Balmoral under the man- 
agement of Dr. Profeit, while at Christmas, as we have 
seen, there are presents, Christmas-trees, and enter- 
tainments for all. 

The Queen's Indian servants have every facility 
granted them for following their own mode of life and 
ways of eating. 

It has been a subject of frequent complaint in certain 
quarters that most of the Queen’s servants are Scotch. 
Why should they not be? Her Majesty has found them 
loyal, honest. silent, and trustworthy. She surely does 
well to form her domestic household from such excellent 
material. 

Only the Queen’s more intimate personal attendants 
move from place to place with the Court; the large 
bulk of the establishment remains always in the differ- 
ent palaces. When the Court is away all servants are 
put upon very excellent board wages. 

; THE END. 


oe -o<+—————. 


WHAT CANADA |S THINKING 
ABOUT. 


THE thirtieth anniversary of the federation of the 
provinces of British North America in one Dominion 
was observed July 8. The hearty manner in which 
many distinguished Americans co-operated to make 
Jubilee Day a success tended to mitigate the ill-feelings 
engendered by the enforcement of the American Alien 
Labor Law. At St. Stephen, N. B., a detachment of 
the Maine National Guard crossed the boundary ,and 
took part in the demonstrations. The local volunteers 
of the Ninety-first Canadian Infantry returned the 
compliment by securing permission to cross over to 
Calais, Me., on the 5th, and taking part in the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day in that town. 

The London ‘‘Times” regrets that this friendly feel- 
ing has given way to keen resentment in consequence 
of the continued enforcement of the American alien 
labor laws. All the Canadian employees of the Niagara 
Falls (N.Y.) Electric Railway have received notice that 
their services are dispensed with, and the local authori- 
ties say that they wil] not rest until every Canadian em- 
sloyed in the town has been hunted out. On the Detroit 

iver the Canadian musical organization has been pre- 
vented from carrying out certain engagements in the 
State of Michigan. The climax has been reached by a 
pro 1 made in the American Senate to discriminate 
in favor of lumber cut by American Jabor on certain 
Canadian timber areas owned by Americans. Indig- 
nant protests are pouring into Ottawa from all parts of 
the country, and Ministers’ are being urged at once to 
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impose an export duty on sawn | r i 
Canada by American mil]men. ee 

The Colonial group in the House of Commons gath- 
ered in Committee-room No. 12, July 5, to meet the 
Candian Premier. Sir Charles Dilke presided, and 
mentioned five points on which it was felt that discus. 
sion would be profitable: 1, the representation of the 
colonies in the Imperial Parliament; 2,‘trade on mutu- 
ally preferential terms; 3, Asiatic immigration; 4, the 
laying and protection of a Pacific cable; and 5, imperial 
penny postage. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier said that the time would come 
when the great self-governing colonies should be directly 
represented either in the Imperial Parliament or in some 
grand national council or federal legislative body genu- 
inely representative of the Empire. The permanent 
unity of the Empire demanded a revision of the present 
situation in this respect. Possibly some scheme similar 
to that of the American Constitution, under which Ter- 
ritories were represented in Congress by members who 
could speak and advise, but could not vote until their 
constituencies attained the dignity of States, might 
prove a stepping-stone toward a solution. One thing 
was certain—the national sentiment in the colonies in 
this connection was growing stronger every day and the 
question would have to be faced. No doubt when Aus- 
tralia and South Africa were confederated like Canada 
the problem of colonial representation in the Imperia| 
Parliament would be much simplified. Turning to pref- 
erential trade relations, Sir Wilfrid Laurier explained 
the new departure taken by Canada. As to Asiatics, 
Canadian opinion was divided. The workingmen de- 
sired to see Chinese labor excluded entirely. The gov- 
ernment proposed to allow events to shape their own 
course. With regard to the Pacific cable, the Canadian 
end could be amply protected. 

The Hon. C. A. Boulton, as a representative of the 
Canadian Senate, sends a letter to ‘‘The Times,” in 
which he says that Canada is in advance of the other 
parts of the British Empire in her political life. For 
thirty years she has been a nation of confederated prov- 
inces, each part of the national autonomy thus created 
working within their own limits under the British Con- 
stitution with the most perfect freedom of action and 
without friction. In the promotion of free trade prin- 
ciples she acts as a unit, and should the people of the 
United States continue to maintain their hostile tariff 
she will become, under a new economic force, the field 
from which the foreign trade of the American continent 
will be promoted upon the largest scale, 

ae 


ACADIA IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Polk County, Arkansas, says the Kansas City 
“Times,’’ has long known the Georgia cracker and the 
razor-back hog. It is gradually becoming acquainted 
with a railroad. A few months more at the furthest 
and it will receive the Yankees in its midst. By-and-by 
it will appreciate the joys of being in debt: Advanced 
civilization and troubles are rapidly being forced on a 
once happy people. Before the railroad came the male 
population of Polk County voted the Democratic ticket 
and its female population dipped snuff. Low tariff or 
high taritf, aaa standard or what not, the farmers of 
Polk County have for generations pursued the even 
tenor of their way. But those who ee sympathy in 
excess need not waste it on Polk County. Rather, they 
should bestow it on a large section of Western Kansas, 
huge slices of Nebraska and the blizzard and drought- 
stricken regions of Iowa. The mossback is wedded to 
his idols, but he never suffers. Polk County’s farmers 
have more to be thankful for than any number of 
northern and western counties which boast of numer- 
ous railroad crossings and big public school funds. 
Even without these things Polk County has contrived 
to get along, not as well as it might, to be sure, but it 
has had people who have made smal] fortunes, and an 
entire population free of debt. Polk County farmers 
do not know what a mortgage is. With no railroads 
nearer than fifty miles until very recently, when it was 
sixty miles from stations over trails which were hardly 
apologies for roads, you could not find a homestead with 
a mortgage on it in a two days’ journey. 

e+ 

“JANE,”’ said the mistress, ‘‘when that door - bell 
rings I want you to drop everything and attend to it. 
Don’t let me have to tell you again.” 

Fifteen minutes later there was an awful crash of 
china. and Jane hurried to the door. She had obeyed 
orders. . 





“WERE your theatrical entertainments a success?”’ 


asked one girl. 
‘Yes, indeed! We got one hundred and five dollars.” 
“Indeed! You must have-had a large audience.”’ 
“No, we took in five dollars at the ticket-office, and 
father gave us one hundred dollars never to do it again.”’ 


COME TO TEXAS, 
Tue “ Lone Star” is waving—the flag of the free— 
Then strike for Texas, if men you would be. 
No idlers are wanted, the thrifty and wise, 
To wealth and high station can equally rise. 
Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home, 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 
From alluvial soil to the rich table land. 
Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 
in the season from winter to autumn’s bright sky, 
A wide panorama of prairie is seen: 
Of grasses of all kinds perennially green. 
Here millions of cattle, sheep, horses and goats 
Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats. 
No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 
To the man who exerts either finger or brain. 
Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 
She has thousands of acres—yes, millions—to sell, 
Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dwell. 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 
While security, all, in their title can feel. : 
Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 
“Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away: 
A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 
For a handsomely illustrated beok free fully describing this won- 
derful country address E. P. Turner, General nger and Ticket 
Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
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NOTES OF THE TENNESSEE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 


Nashville’s beautiful Centennial Exhi- 
bition, excellent and effective as it is—in 
ample grounds displaying great care and 
taste in their arrangement, with splen- 
did buildings grouped harmoniously, and 
with enthusiastic energy and large re- 
sources on the part of the management— 
is still lacking in the distinctively South- 
ern character which the visitor from re- 
mote sections expects to find. 

There is no lack of the modern com- 
mercial exhibits, showing the immense 
range of natural advantages in Tennes- 
see; but one would wish that the inten- 
tion to exhibit the history and develop- 
ment of life in the State had been more 
closely adhered to. 

in an obscure corner of Vanity Fair, or 
the ‘‘Midway”’”’ section, is the principal 
attempt at this form of an exhibit, con- 
sisting of a representation of farm life in 
old Tennessee, where the scenes and oc- 
cupations of the old times are repro- 
duced; homespun cloth is made from 
linen which is carried through the vari- 
ous processes by hand and woven on the 
clumsy home-made looms of a hundred 
years ago. 

Here is also a typical moonshiner’s 
cabin, where two experts from the 
mountains of Eastern Tennessee make 
whisky in their primitive still. These 
two mountaineers are genuine specimens 
of their class, the younger man standing, 
with an apologetic stoop, over seven feet. 
He has a record of endless fights and 
arrests by internal revenue officers, in 
the course of which he has been seriously 
shot many times, and owns up W several 
murders with a simple modesty which 
upsets all preconceived ideas of the swag- 
gering outlaw. His pride is in two enor- 
mous horse - pistols which accompany 
him. His partner is a hale old man who 
fought in the Mexican War, and whose 
distinctive feature is a wonderful head 
of brown curly hair topped by one of the 
noted coonskin caps. He was a preacher 
in the remote past, but has followed 
moonshining as a more congenial occu- 
pation; but when cheered by more than 
his usual daily allowance of “Elixir” 
they do say that he quotes beautifully 
‘hull chapters from the Bible ’thout 
missin’ a word.” 

Another interesting relic of the past is 
the huge cotton-press, made from great 
timbers roughly hewn and set up to turn 
an enormous screw made from a whole 
tree, the great size of it all giving rise to 
visions of crowds of darkies and number- 
less loads of cotton being fed into the 
press, amid the accompaniments of haul- 
ing mules and singing blacks, working 
under the eye of ‘‘Massa.’’ In the Agri- 
cultural Building is a very small incom- 
plete model in cardboard of an old plan- 
tation—just enough to make one wish 
that something of this kind had been 
made a leading feature of the Exhibition. 

The usual assortment of shows fills 
Vanity Fair; the Streets of Cairo and the 
Cuban Village being the largest and de- 
cidedly the Joudest. The Chinese are 

reparing a village also, to open later. 
The most popular show, however, and 
the most astounding because of its popn- 
larity, is the degenerate Parisian idea 
called Night and Morning. A room en- 
tirely black in decoration is lighted very 
dimly by ghastly green electric globes, 
revealing rows of coffins used as dining- 
tables, with a head waiter in undertaker’s 
garb and waitresses as widows, serving 
drinks and food to a constant attendance 
of customers, who seem to enjoy the hor- 
ror of their meal from black-bordered 
dishes and napery, made specially for 
this purpose. Around the walls are pict- 
ured transparent skeletons to enliven the 
scene. 


THE - - - 


ADIRONDACK - - - 
MOUNTAIN Called in 


Old Times 
“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region— located in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central; from St. Louis 
by all lines in connection with the New 
York Central; from Cincinnati by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Montreal by the New York Central ; 
from Boston by a through car over the 
Boston & Albany, in connection with the 
New York Central; from New York +f 
the th h car lines of the New Yor 
Central; from Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
by the New York Central. 





A %-page folder and mapentitied “ The Adirondack 
Mountains and How To Reach Them” sent free, post- 
toany ress, on S 0 Lon name 


paid add: receipt 
York antral & Hudeon River Railrosd, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 








COLLIER’S 


A guide dressed as a monk, with a 
sepulchral voice, leads the way from here 
into a rather weak reproduction of Dan- 
te’s Inferno, and from there into a pure 
white, brilliantly lighted room where a 
dainty scene from ‘Fra Diabolo” is 
given. 

The confusion of sights and sounds of 
the Midway are reproduced here as at 
Chicago, and shrill above all others is the 
rising, twirling squeak of the Cairo 
piper’s note, punctuated by the thump 
and pound of the accompanying drum. 
The placid camel glides among the 
crowds, with his Egyptian driver seated 
on the root of his tail. The ‘‘Spielers’’ 
struggle to outyell each other, growing 
hoarse over the merits of their respective 
shows. The white buildings glisten in 
the sun, or appear subdued and ghostly 
against the sky under the illuminations 
at night; the gondolas float serenel: 
with the swans upon the lake; and al- 
together the charms of the fresh country 
round about, and of the city itself in the 
east. are sufficient to repay a holiday 
visit to this resourceful State, whose tree- 
lined country roads open up changin 
views of ideal stretches of fields a 
streams and woods, with peaceful and 
many delightful homes set amid luxuri- 
ant farms. W. BENGOUGH. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO ABYS- 
SINIA. 


The British Mission to Abyssinia, which 
left Aden in March, has returned. Mr. 
Rennell Rodd, C.M.G., was sent as a 
Special Envoy, bearing an autograph let- 
ter and presents to King Menelik. From 
Aden the party sailed to the port of Zeila, 
from which they traveled to Harrar, 
which they reached on May 31. The first 
part of this journey was through a hot, 
waterless region, where at times the 
thermometer stood at 118 degrees in the 
tents, but further inland a more pleasant 
country was reached, with forest trees, 
and where game was found. We are in- 
debted to Captain Speedy for good photo- 
graphs from which illustrations have 
been produced. The details of Mr. 
Rodd’s negotiations with King Menelik 
are at present known only to the Abys- 
sinian monarch, Mr. Rodd, and the Brit- 
ish government. It is understood that 
the Mission has met with considerable 
success on several points of debate. Its 
real achievement will be proved by the 
attitude of Abyssinia toward the forth- 
coming campaign in the Soudan; but it 
is believed that Mr. Rodd’s negotiations 
have secured Menelik’s co-operation with 
the Egyptian government. 


ST. AUGUSTINE CELEBRATION. 

The fourth Pan-Anglican Conference 
has been purposely arranged to syn- 
chronize with the celebration of the 
thirteenth centenary of the coming of 
St. Augustine to the shores of England, 
so that on Friday, July 2, some five hun- 
dred dignitaries of the Church of England 
from all parts of the Empire were pres- 
ent at Ebbs Fleet, the landing-place, or 
one of the reputed landing-places, of the 
saint who came from Rome to Canter- 
bury, A.D. 597. The memorable site is 
marked by a cross, round which were 
grouped this great ecclesiastical gather- 
ing, including upward of a hundred 
bishops in its ranks. 


AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 


The great historical fancy-dress ball at 
Devonshire House, given under the aus- 
pices of the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire to royal and distinguished guests, 
numbering about seven hundred, was de- 
scribed as ‘‘a private entertainment given 
in a private house,’’ and hence far re- 
mavik from the fierce light of publicity. 
For weeks, however, much — in- 
terest was evoked as the details were dis- 
closed of preparations for an ambitious 
achievement being brought to the utmost 
perfection, to culminate in a galaxy of 
splendor destined to be the crowning 
effect of the multifarious efforts to ren- 
der resplendent the glories of her Maj- 
esty’s Diamond Jubilee —a_ historical 
pageant designed by the hosts to com- 
memorate this unique event of the Vic- 
torian era. 

One of the most noteworthy incidents 
of the reception was the arrival of the 
royal party, the Prince of Wales in the 
handsome dress of the Grand Master of 
the Knights Hospitalers of St. John of 
Jerusalem and Chevalier of Malta, lead- 
ing up the center of the saloon (lined by 
the Ladies of the Orient procession); the 
Princess of Wales, a graceful regal figure, 
attired as Marguerite de Valois. ablaze 
with precious stones, and with tastefull 
dressed train-bearers in white and pon f 
In the suite of “‘La Reine Margot’’ was 
the Duchess of York, in blue satin em- 
broidered with silver; the Princess of 
Denmark, in pale pink satin and silver; 
Princess Victoria of Wales, dressed in 
pale maize crepe de chine, t with 
silver; the Duchess of Fife, white 
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HOW YOU FEEL WHEN YOUR 


LAZY LIVER] tev ¥o0'rent'y 
Bile collects in the blood, bowels become constipated, and your whole 
system is poisoned. 

A lazy liver is an invitation for a thousand pains and aches to 
come and dwell with you. Your life becomes one long measure of 


irsitability, despondency and bad feeling. 
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the bile from the blood, as is soon 
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satin, wrought with silver and diamonds; 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, ; 
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in pale pink brocade, wrought with gold; 
all the royal ladies glittering with a pro- 
fusion of diamonds. The Duke of York 
came as Elizabeth’s Champion Knight, 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, a 
brave commander, wearing his royal 
mistress’s glove in his hat, a queenly 
gage he was pledged to defend against 
all comers; the Duke of Connaught, 
most gallant figure of an Elizabethan 
warrior, as Commander of the Forces; 
the Duchess of Connaught as Anne of 
Austria; the Duchess of Teck as Elector- 
ess of Luneburg and Hanover. The royal 
guests and their suites were welcomed by 
the hosts. The Duke of Devonshire, an 
impressive and stately figure in black 
velvet, was correctly attired as that 
prince of vast domains, the Emperor 
Charles V. of Germany, after the picture 
by Titian. The Duchess of Devonshire, 
who had summoned up this scene of en- 
chantment, was herself the most splen- 
did figure at the head of her glowing 
Eastern Court—the most effective group 
as regards resplendent colors. The Duch- 
ess elected to impersonate Zenobia, Yo 
of Palmyra, her skirt of gold tissue being 
elaborately wrought in starlike designs 
and outstretched peacock-tails in pre- 
cious gems outlined with gold; this 
turned back to display an underdress of 
cream crepe de chine embroidered in 
old, silver, and pearls, sprinkled with 
p "eared ity the regal train of green velvet 
embroidered in Eastern pattern with the 
lotus-flower in rubies, sapphires, eimer- 
alds, diamonds, etc. The front of her 
Grace’s bodice of gold tissue was covered 
with a stomacher and confined by a belt 
of similar precious stones. 


MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
By the widely lamented death of Mrs. 


Oliphant, which took place on June 25, 
English literature of the Victorian age 
has lost one of its ablest and most prolific 
contributors. Born at Wallyford, near 
Musselburgh, Midlothian, in 1828, Mar- 
garet Oliphant Wilson, the daughter of 
a sea captain, published her first novel, 
‘Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland of Sunnyside,’’ in 1849, and 
from that day to the time of her death 
her literary output in fiction, ee 
biography, and criticism was amazingly 
large and varied; and though the great 
bulk of this work and the rapidity with 
which it was necessarily planned and 
written forbade the production of absolute 
masterpieces, very little of it fell below a 
certain high standard of excellence which 
its author established for herself. ‘‘Mar- 
garet Maitland” itself, with its fine phi- 
losophy of life. remains, indeed, an ex- 
traordinarily clever achievement for a 
girl of twenty-one, and as faithful studies 
of Scottish life and character. both that 
and sundry of her subsequent novels, 
notably ‘“‘Adam Graeme of Mossgray,”’ 
“The Laird of Norlaw,” and ‘‘Kirsteen,”’ 
are far superior to the much-vaunted 
works of the modern Kailyard school. 
But it is probably as the author of the 
series of novels grouped together as ‘“The 
Chronicles of Carlingford,” rather than 
by her Scottish studies, that Mrs. Oli- 
phant will keep a place not far below the 
greatest of her craft when time shall 
have sifted her best work from her sec- 
ond best. George Eliot herself, to whom 
the earlier volumes of the series were by 











many critics attributed, drew no more 
truthful pictures of certain aspects of 
English country life than are to be found 
in ‘Salem Chapel,” ‘““The Rector,’ ‘‘The 
Perpetual Curate,’’ ‘‘Phoebe Junior,’’ and 
the other volumes of a series distinguished 
by a shrewd humor, a rich imagination, 
and a dramatic power such as only the 
best writers possess. In later years the 
speculative side of Mrs, Oliphant’s 
strongly religious temperament lent 
itself with striking effect to three stories 
of the supernatural, ‘‘A Beleaguered 
City,’’ ‘A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen,"’ 
oad “The Land of Darkness,’ and her 
lives of St. Francis d’Assisi, Dr. Chal- 
mers, and Edward Irving are vivid stud- 
ies in religious biography. 

Though lacking in profundity of schol- 
— and historical research, her books 
on ‘The Makers’’ of Venice, Florence, 
and Rome are essentially readable and, 
to the popular mind, instructive. Much 
of her critical work made its first appear- 
ance in ‘‘Blackwood'’s Magazine,’’ and 
her long connection with the great pub- 
lishing firm has probably made her ‘‘His- 
tory of the House of Blackwood,”’ shertly 
to be issued, one of her most interesting 
essays in biography. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s life was, in its quiet 
way, a very heroic one. Married to a 
cousin, Mr, Francis Wilson Oliphant, an 
artist, she was left a widow with three 
small children at thirty-one, and when 
she had conquered fortune by her pen, 
only to find herself childless, her indomi- 
table spirit undertook fresh responsibili- 
ties to various members of her family. 
She led a singularly retired life for many 
rears at Windsor, where she was honored 
9y the personal friendship of the Queen, 
and latterly at Wimbledon. 

One of Mrs. Oliphant’s latest and most 
mature works of fiction was ‘‘Old Mr, 
Treadgold,’’ published in our Fortnightly 
Library in December, 1895. 
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“Collier’s Weekly” 
Binder. 


IF you wish to preserve your 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier’s 
Weekly” publishing office for 
a binder which will hold 52 
copies of the Weekly. 

523 W. 13th St., New York. 
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WORLDLY MARRIAGES. 

SincE the publication of ‘‘Locksley Hall,” 
and, for that matter, long before it, English- 
men and Americans have been wont to rail 
against marrying for money, and have visited 
much reprobation on the maternal wisdom sup- 
posed to be responsible for the divagation. Sel- 
dom, on the other hand, does any one come 
forward and boldly defend worldly marriages 
and the worldly mothers who bring them about. 
Such courage is displayed, however, by the 
Countess Desart, to whose account of the posi- 
tion of women in the Victorian reign we lately 
had occasion to refer. In a sensible article, 
which might, however, have been made more 
cogent and more’ pungent, she undertook the 
other day to convince the readers of the Na- 
tional Review that marriage is now as much 
woman’s sphere as it ever was, that marriage 
without money spells misery, and that, conse- 
quently, a marriage market and the expert 
guidance of matrons therein are useful means 
to the end. Such is her thesis, and it may be 
worth while t» note some of the arguments by 
which it is supported. 

It is true enough, as Lady Desart asserts, 
that marrying for love is a modern notion, con- 
fined, moreover, to a section of the contempo- 
rary civilized world, and even within that sec- 
tion mainly to a single stratum. No doubt, the 
passion of love in one form or another is coeval 
with the existence of sexes, but everywhere in 
ancient times, and everywhere in our own day 
except in England and the United States, love 
is regarded as a diversion, but marriage as a 
serious business. The two things have not 
necessarily or normally any connection. In 
Babylonia, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in India, in 
China, in ancient Greece, and in ancient Rome 
as well, during the severer age of the Republic, 
marriage was a matter of bargain and sale, and 
the bridegroom was fortunate if he obtained a 
sight of the commodity before the price had 
been paid. At all times, in Mohammedan 
countries, matrimony has been literally a leap 
in the dark. In Russia, also, down to the reign 
of Peter the Great, a bridegroom could only 
glean from report some scanty and dubious in- 
formation touching the features or the figure 
of his prospective bride. Under such cireum- 
stances as we have described, even the purely 
physical passion which is kindled by the eye 
is obviously out of the question. In Continental 
Europe, at the present time, an aspirant for the 
hand of a young lady is permitted to see her at 
infrequent intervals, but only under the vigilant 
supervision of other people, so that her mental 
and moral traits must needs remain unknown 
to him. The young man and the young woman 
must both wait until after marriage for that 
“thorough knowledge,’’ which, we are told, 
should be a condition precedent to a contract 
intended to last for life. By ‘‘thorough knowl- 
edge’’ is manifestly meant that discovery of 
one another’s faults which it is a secondary aim 
of courtship to conceal. In England and the 
United States, indeed, there are, in the per- 
mitted intercourse among young people, suffi- 
cient opportunities for learning a good deal 
about temperament and character, if the gla- 


mour of love would suffer the sober faculties of 
perception and judgment to be exercised. Un- 
fortunately, the moment physical attraction as- 
serts itself distinctly, the power to distinguish 
the qualities fraught with a lasting intellectual 
and moral attractiveness falls into abeyance. 
That is one reason why so many love marriages 
turn out badly; another is the tendency to 
underrate the value of money on the part of 
young people who have never learned by ex- 
perience the difficulty of earning it. It is cer- 
tain that the average mother, being both expe- 
rienced and unblinded by physical attraction, is 
much more competent than her daughter to 
fathom the character, gauge the abilities, and 
forecast the prospects of an aspirant for the 
young woman’s hand. So far as the middle 
classes are concerned in England and the 
United States, the maternal suggestion or 
warning reflects as a rule simply the opinion 
formed regarding a young man’s intellectual 
and moral promise, his nonpossession of a for- 
tune being generally taken for granted. In 
London suciety, on the other hard, and the 
same thing will doubtless be true eventually of 
New York society, a mother shows superior 
wisdom by recognizing that her forecast of a 
young man’s future must neede be imperfect, 
owing to her lack of sufficient materials for 
judgment, and she accordingly makes the pos- 
session on the bridegroom’s part of an income 
adequate to the maintenance of her daughter 
a prerequisite of marriage. Observation, and 
perhaps experience, have taught her that mat- 
rimony is a lottery, in which the prizes are, at 
best, but few, and she is dete.mined that her 
daughter shall, at all events, not draw a blank. 
Repentance, she knows, is only too apt to be 
the outcome of matrimony, but she opines that 
it is better to repent in a palace than in an 
attic. 

Lady Desart evidently thinks that marriage 
is one of the things which are ordered better in 
France. To her there is something tragical 
in the willingness often evinced by a young 
lady tenderiy nurtured and exquisitely bred to 
share the lot of a struggling artist, man of let- 
ters or professional man. How long, she asks, 
will the bloom of high breeding survive the 
friction of mean surroundings, vulgar neigh- 
bors, and sordid cares? Those who know pov- 
erty, not from books but from actual contact, 
are alive to the odious truth that it is scarcely 
compatible with extreme personal cleanliness, to 
say nothing of the delicate refinements of lin- 
gerie and clothes. The laundress’s bill of a 
young lady brought up in an aristocratic or 
opulent household would consume a large part 
of the earnings of the average journalist or 
artist, and the rest would be needed to pay for 
her gloves and shoes, the freshness and dainti- 
ness of which had not a little to do with her 
original attractiveness in her lover’s eyes. 
There is something execrably selfish, and at 
the same time despicably stupid, in the willing- 
ness of a young man to degrade the woman he 
professes to love by subjecting her to coarse 
privations, which wi}l revolt her finer instincts 
and inevitably make of her a being sadly dif- 
ferent from her whom he adored. There are 
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more kinds of homicide than those of which the 
law takes cognizance, and of these the murder 
of feminine refinement is not the least abhor- 
rent. This truth is familiar to Belgravian mo- 
thers, and so is the stinting process by which 
outward and inward deterioration is effected. 
It is, of course, undisputed in Mayfair that 
godliness is of more account than cleanliness, 
and that a person can be a saint without an- 
swering the definition of a lady. Unfortunately, 
a lady, when circumstances force her to forego 
cleanliness and daintiness, is apt to lose her 
self-respect, which loss, as this world goes, is 
scarcely a stepping-stone to sainthood. 

Right, also, is the Countess Desart, when she 
says that the possession of an adequate income 
is essential to mental growth on the part of 
a@ married woman. She imagines herself dis- 
coursing with a young lady inclined to cast her 
lot with a needy artist, and asks her whether 
she thinks her artist will enjoy talking to her 
as much, when, instead of expanding constantly 
her mind and keeping it alive and awake with 
reading and seeing the world, all her mental 
powers must needs be concentrated on making 
sixpence go as farasashilling. Does she really 
imagine, continues the countess, that a woman 
can at one and the same time give incessant and 
undivided attention to sordid necessities and 
yet compass intellectual culture? These que- 
ries, undoubtedly, go to the root of the matter. 
Not only must a young lady, who marries a 
poor man, renounce the refinements which im- 
parted a subtle charm to her personality, but 
she must henceforth give up the hope of intel- 
lectual development. She must stand still, and 
to stand still is to retrograde, while her hus- 
band, unconfined to the narrowing duties of 
the household, may be moving continually on- 
ward and upward. There are just so mary 
waking hours in a day, and there is but a 
limited stock of vitality to be expended in those 
hours. A young woman who is able to keep, 
at most, but a single servant, and perhaps not 
one, is likely to find her faculties absorbed by 
the task of making a sixpence go as far as a 
shilling, and of rendering herself presentable 
with the fag-ends of a worn-out and never- 
replenished wardrobe. Always before her is 
the prospect of sinking into a drudge and a 
dowdy, and, instead of hope and aspiration, her 
soul is filled with despair. How can cheerful- 
ness and buoyancy, much less a resolute effort 
at intellectual elevation and expansion, be ex 
pected from a woman condemned to petty nig- 
gardly cares and conscious of perpetual lapses 
from her former ideal of feminine delicacy and 
dignity. 

It may be said that the Countess Desart does 
but rehearse ‘‘the little hoard of maxims,’’ with 
which, in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ Amy’s mother was 
accused of ‘“‘preaching down a daughter’s 
heart.”? A daughter’s heart is often wayward, 
and her mind always lacks the discipline and 
insight of experience; those maxims, on the 
other hand, embody the concentrated wisdom 
of the ages. This was recognized by Tennyson 
himself, it will be remembereu, when in riper age 
he wrote “‘ Locksley Hail Revisited.’’ The truth 
is that the so-called ‘‘worldly mothers”’ are sim- 
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ply long-headed and far-sighted women, who 
piously discharge what they believe to be their 
duty to their daughters, knowing that the most 
promising of marriages carries with it no happi- 
ness-insurance policy, but resolved at least to 





minimize the chances of wretchedness and 
sorrow. 
+o 
LITERATURE IN THE VICTORIAN 
AGE. 


THERE have been four epochs in the history 
of English literature, and no one will dispute 
the claim of the Victorian era to rank third in 
the list as regards quality, while in respect to 
volume and variety it is easily the first. If 
we look to the highest points attained in the 
region of the imagination, we must certainly 
set it below the Elizabethan and Jacobean age, 
which began with Spenser and came to an end 
with Milton, and most persons would probably 
agree that it does not belong on the same level 
with the period illumined by Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, and Keats. It 
will, on the other hand, be generally acknowl- 
edged that, on the score of artistic excellence, 
the reign of Victoria far outshines the so-called 
Augustan age of Anne, which really began with 
Dryden and closed with Gray. When we turn, 
moreover, from poetry to other fields of intel- 
lectual labor which are properly included within 
the domain of literature, prose fiction, history, 
and criticism, we must concede to the Victorian 
period a marked superiority over any of the 
three preceding eras. 

When Victoria came to the throne in 1837, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Scott and Keats 
were dead, and all of Wordsworth’s best work 
had been done. Both Tennyson and Browning 
had made some minor experiments in verse, 
but each was far from having given the meas- 
ure of his abilities. The Victorian age, so far 
as poetry is concerned, may be said to have be- 
gun in 1842, when Tennyson published, not his 
first venture, but a more extensive collection 
of artistic compositions, some of which have 
continued to rank among his most admirable 
achievements. From that time until his death, 
a period of about half a century, he best repre- 
sented the spiritual attitude of his time and 
country. For that reason his writings, viewed 
collectively, will have for posterity an histor- 
ical as well as an esthetic value. There are 
those who hold that there is a larger intellect- 
ual content in Robert Browning’s capacious be- 
quest to his countrymen, but his indifference to 
lucidity, which even in our own day has nar- 
rowed his sphere of influence, may prove fatal 
to him in the future, when countless passages, 
that to us seem dark, will be thrust aside as 
eryptogammatic. Next tothe two poets named, 
in order of time and merit, came Swinburne, 
perhaps the greatest master of the English lyre, 
considered simply as an instrument of music, 
and without reference to the emotion or thought 
conveyed. Alike in rhythm and in rhyme, his 
resources and his skill are unapproached by any 
other English poet except Shelley, and by him 
even unsurpassed, if equaled. The fourth place 
should be unquestionably assigned to Matthew 
Arnold, an avowed and obvious student of Mil- 
ton, but who, although, like his model, he gave 
more heed to matter than to form, lacked Mil- 
ton’s power of touching thought with the flame- 
tip of emotion. Among those who can hardly 
elaim more than a secondary place in the reign 
of Victoria, though they have much more of 
the true poetic quality than had the poets of the 
reign of Anne, should be particularly mentioned 
William Morris, Mrs. Browning, and Coventry 
Patmore. It cannot be said that the first ful- 
filled the promise of ‘‘Jason’’ and ‘‘The Earthly 
Paradise”’ ; although in prose a strenuous reform- 
er, he remained in verse to the last ‘‘the idle 
singer of an empty day,’’ yet he undoubtedly 
knew how to charm the ear and touch the heart. 
As for Mrs. Browning’s somewhat voluminous 
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compositions, they are subject, it must be con- 
fessed, to large critical deductions on the score 
of technical faults, inadequate artistic ideals, 
and grotesque excesses; nevertheless, there is 
a residuum, sound, impassioned and noble, 
which those who come after us will not. allow 
to die. Neither can the possession of genius be 
denied to Coventry Patmore; he possessed an 
incomparable insight into the feminine nature, 
and evinced extraordinary sympathy with its 
moods and aspirations. After these, but at 
some distance, and in an order which none 
will undertake to fix, the names of a multitude 
of minor Victorian poets will recur to the read- 
er’s mind, from Henry Taylor, whose compan- 
ion volumes to ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde’’ appeared 
after 1837, down to William Watson, who for 
the moment has reared his head the highest 
above the indistinguishable throng. On the 
whole, it may be said that the undulatory theory 
of poetry has received strong confirmation in the 
Victorian age. Those who are coeval with it, 
have witnessed alike the rising and the ebbing 
of the tide. We saw the tide at the flood in 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,”’ in the Epicurean- 
ism of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise,’’ and in the de- 
spairing outburst of Clough, the passionate 
Hamlet of our times. Among all the higher 
and broader intellectual natures, our epoch has 
been one of profound spiritual unrest, during 
which hope and doubt have combatted. With 
the apparent triumph of science and the conse- 
quent eclipse of hope, the stream of poetic en- 
ergy has dwindled. There are those who think 
that the minds of our successors will accommo- 
date themselves to the new state of things, and 
that a marriage of poetry to science is at least 
conceivable. That such a union is possible the 
great poem of Lucretius proves, but Lucretius 
was a fervent Latin convert to an imported phi- 
losophy, which to him had the charm of novelty 
and seemed to read the riddle of a world before 
inscrutable; the Greek contemporaries and suc- 
cessors of the skepticism embodied in the Epi- 
curean and Stoic systems produced no poetry 
worthy of the name, if we except the pseudo- 
pastorals of Theocritus, in which the jaded 
Alexandrian world found a temporary refuge, 
as we may find one, if we choose, in the story 
of ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.”’ 

Next to poetry and prose fiction, which we 
shall glance at presently, it is in history that 
the Victorian era has acquired most distinction. 
Indeed, if one will but think of it, of all the 
historical compositions produced by Englishmen 
before 1857, only four seem destined to be much 
read hereafter; we refer to the books associated 
with the names of Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, 
and Robertson. In the reign of Victoria, on 
the other hand, the list of those who have made 
contributions of permanent value to history is 
long. At the head stands Carlyle,-who has 
been well called the English Tacitus by those 
who have kept especially in view his ‘‘French 
ReVolution.’’? There, too, is Macaulay, with 
his colossal and imperishable fragment, but- 
tressed as it is with many a luminous histor- 
ical essay. Then comes Froude, who also had 
the secret of writing history in the traditional 
grand manner, and whose narratives, whatever 
be their lack of accuracy in details, will long be 
read with delight for their broad, general effect, 
and the fascination of their diction. Remarka- 
ble, also, for matter and for style are the copious 
historical writings of Goldwin Smith; notable, 
on the other hand, chiefly for substance, are the 
monumental outcome of the study of feudal and 
ecclesiastical institutions in medizval England 
by Bishop Stubbs; the investigation of the cir- 
cumstances preceding, attending, and following 
the Norman Conquest, by Freeman and Pal- 
grave; Gardiner’s exhaustive exposition of En- 
glish history in the seventeenth century, based 
upon laborious first-hand researches in the gov- 
ernment archives; Seeley’s historical inquiries, 
pushed from a new point of view in divers prov- 
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inces of English history; and the work of many 
another student, not unworthy to be classed with 
these, so far as indomitable industry and scien- 
tific method are concerned. The Victorian age 
has also produced the two best military histories 
ever written in modern times; histories which 
one instinctively puts in the same category with 
those of Thucydides, Polybius, and Czsar; we 


have in mind, of course, Napier’s “‘Peninsula : 


War,” and Kinglake’s ‘‘Crimean War.’ We 
have witnessed, too, some notable examples of 
the ability of Englishmen to work over classical 
materials in the light of modern scholarship; 
Merivale’s History of Rome, for instance, de- 
signed as an introduction to Gibbon, and Ar- 
nold’s fragmentary history, which stops short 
of the mortal duel between Rome and Carth- 
age. Better known even than the books just 
mentioned are the histories of Greece by Thirl- 
wall and Grote, the former judicial and trust- 
worthy in its conclusions, besides being attract- 
ive in respect of diction, the latter amazing for 
breadth of learning, but warped by political 
prepossessions, and devoid of any claim to ar- 
tistic charm. 

From history proper we recur to a realm on 
the borderland of history and poetry, a realm 
in which imagination has more play, although 
she must always keep facts in sight. To ap- 
preciate the enormous development of English 
prose fiction during the reign of the present 
queen, one should note that of pre-Victorian 
novelists only five or six are still read. ‘l'o 
mention them in the order, not of time but of 
merit, these are Scott, Fielding, Miss Austen, 
Smollett, and Richardson, with whom we ought, 
perhaps, to couple Bulwer, seeing that his ‘‘ Pel- 
ham’’ and ‘‘Last Days of Pompeii’? were pub- 
lished before 1837. In that very year, by an 
interesting and prophetic coincidence, the ‘‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’’ were completed, and the first con- 
tribution to the ‘‘ Yellowplush Papers’’ appeared. 
Between that date and 1870 was published at 
short intervals the long series of Dickens’s nov- 
els, from ‘‘Oliver Twist’’ to the uncompleted 
**Edwin Drood,’’ while Thackeray’s shorter but 
more precious collection, which began with 
‘‘Vanity Fair,’? ended in 1863 with the unfin- 
ished ‘‘Dennis Duval.’? We ¢all Thackeray’s 
bequest more precious, because, although not 
carried away with the reaction against Dickens, 
we deem it incontestable that ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ is 
superior to any other single novel, either in the 
English or French language. With Thackeray 
and Dickens many persons in her lifetime would 
have coupled George Eliot, although there are 
now those who set Charlotte Bronté, despite her 
narrow experience of life, above the author of 
‘‘Middlemarch.’’ Next to these, if not in the 
same group, should certainly be placed George 
Meredith; indeed, not a few of his admirers 
would bracket him with Thackeray alone. Not 
far below Meredith, even in the estimation of 
the critical, and in that of the uncritical above 
him, was Charles Reade, who has left us about 
a dozen novels, most of which deserve praise 
for workmanship, and two of which, ‘‘Never 
too Late to Mend,’’ and ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’’ are masterpieces certain to be read far 
into the next century. As a weaver of plots, 
the England of Victoria has had in Wilkie Col- 
lins the compeer of Gaboriau, and in Antbony 
Trollope a realist, some of whose innumerable 
stories, especially those belonging to the Barset- 
shire cycle, are likely to be treasured hereafter 
as invaluable social documents. His sphere of 
observation was a scant one, but within it, be- 
yond a doubt, he held a mirror up to nature. 
In ‘‘ Lorna Doone’”’ we received from Blackmore 
an historical novel of intense human interest, 
singular picturesqueness, and unique attractive- 
ness; he has worked the same vein again, but 
never with such rich results. In some of the 
works produced by Bulwer after the accession 
of the queen, such works as ‘‘The Caxtons,”’ 
““My Novel,’ ““What Will He Do With It?” 
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“The Parisians,” and ‘*Kenelm Chillingly,”’ he 
united an attempt to emulate Trollope’s realism 
with much larger powers of imagination. Such 
minor novelists as William Black, Sir Walter 
Besant, and Miss Braddon may be passed over; 
but Thomas Hardy, by his ‘‘Tess of the d’Ur- 
bervilles,’’ placed himself by the side of George 
Meredith, if not above him, among the surviv- 
ing English writers of prose fiction. Neither 
should the crescent name of Ouida be omitted 
from the catalogue. 

We need only add that in criticism the Vic- 
torian era can boast two names fit to be classed 
in respect of diction with those of Addison and 
Johnson, and possessed of incomparably more 
luster in respect of substance. The names of 
John Ruskin and Matthew Arnold are, of 
course, those we have in view. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 





BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of *‘Helen’s Babies,’ etc., etc. 





Two more States are to be congratulated upon the 
shutting-off of the wind-supply of their political grum- 
blers. One of them is Nebraska, which is harvesting an 
enormous wheat crop and has an unexcelled promise 
of corn; the other is Kansas, whose Governor declares 
that ‘‘Kansas finds herself to-day with more of her debts 
liquidated and her finances in better shape than, perhaps, 
any other State in the Union.” Last year Kansas and 
Nebraska were the most doleful and persistent grum- 
blers among the agricultural States, and between them 
they supplied the most persistent and voluble beraters 
of capital, banks, railroads, manufactures, and almost 
everything else that affects business throughout the 
Union. This year, unless their people are mentally 
incompetent to save money or spend it to advantage, 
these two States will have to look up something new to 
grumble about. Of course they can find neighboring 
States to abuse, but that is a dreadfully old-fashioned and 
stupid way of treating people with whom the complain- 
ants have many interests in common. In their time of 
prosperity let Kansas and Nebraska do something in the 
line of social and political improvement—not talk about 
it. The remainder of the country is ready and willing 
to learn anything worthy to be taught by teachers so 
large. 

One of the peculiarities of our remarkable country is 
that a young man entering the Military Academy at 
West Point must study hard for four years if he would 
get a commission as second lieutenant in the army, but 
a man equally young and enlisting as a private soldier 
may, if sufficiently clever and well-educated to pass all 
the examinations, obtain a commission after only two 
years of service. It is true that Congressmen occasion- 
ally appoint very stupid youths to the Academy, but the 
ablest cadets are not granted commissions until they 
have served four years; it therefore seems invidiosu 
and unjust that promotion from the ranks, in time of- 
peace and to the regular army, should be so easy by 
comparison. Perhaps some of the men who came up 
from the ranks have already learned all that can be 
taught at West Point; there are youthful prodigies 
everywhere and West Point is not the only high mili- 
tary and technical school in the country ; nevertheless, 
if there must be a back-door to military rank the way 
through it should not be shorter than the general en- 
trance. 

How greatly the railway interests have suffered in 
the Jast four years is shown indirectly by the empty 
treasuries of some colleges whose endowments con- 
sisted largely or entirely of railway stocks and bonds. 
Among these are Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, the Lehigh University at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
the Leland Stanford University of California. These 
three institutions were founded by millionaires who 
had no doubt of the stability of the Central Pacific, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and Lehigh Valley Railways, 
which were to earn the money to keep the universities 
in running order. No high institution of learning can 
pay its expenses with its receipts from students; while 
not a charity, it certainly is a philanthropic enterprise 
of the highest order, and to continue its work it must 
invest its bequests and endowments so they may yield 
income. Railway securities are the favorite means of 
investment, and bank stocks rank next, probably be- 
cause they cost more and yield less. To kick a railway 
corporation is great fun for some legislators and poli- 
ticians, and a large portion of the public look on admir- 
ingly and applaud; but does it pay to kick railways 
when by so doing a lot of aspiring young men must be 
kicked out of college? 

There ought to be in the United States some prepara- 
tory schools for lawmakers, and all men elected to Con- 
gress or State Legislatures should be compelled to at- 
tend them or pass an examination that shall discover 
whether they have the primary q:alifications for their 
work. This course is suggested by an idiotic bill, re- 
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cently passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature, to im- 
pose a tax of ten per cent upon all store orders, pass 
books and other paper machinery by which the labor- 
ing class gets goods on account of wages. The avowed 
purpose of the bill was to get some income out of the 
owners of “‘company stores’? and to discourage these 
enemies of the workingman; but the stores promptly 
rose superior to the law by preparing to add ten per 
cent to the prices of their goods, as any and every man 
not in the Legislature knew they weuld, for all dealers 
in all businesses saddle their increased taxes upon their 
customers. Fortunately for the victims of the company 
stores, who already are so badly off as to be objects of 
pity, Pennsylvania’s Governor vetoed the bill and read 
the Legislature a needed lesson in the ways of business 
men; probably at the same time he wondered, with the 
general public, where and how the voters or their 
bosses succeeded in finding men ignorant enough to 
pass such a law. If experience had not often proved 
that the people are wiser than their representatives, the 
Pennsylvania brain would seem to be softening. 

As the new tariff bill is not expected to enable the 
nation to collect for running expenses until at least a 
year hence, the present would be a good time for the 
government to look up its bills receivable that are past 
due and press for payment. The company that has the 
Alaska seal-killing is in arrears, and so ure some of the 
government-aided railways. There are land-grant 
roads that have failed to live up to their agreements; 
their claims should be cut down, the land restored to 
the public domain and sold for cash to the thousands of 
purchasers who want it. Such a course would prevent 
any more of the talk, believed by millions of people, 
that assisted corporations are running the government. 
Capital is ready to make immediate and immense yent- 
ures in Alaska, but are prevented by the impossibility 
of getting good title to mines or land; some solid busi- 
ness sense in the Interior Department could secure 
millions from Alaska for the national treasury this 
year. Where is the sense of exulting in the immense 
value of our national domain—the minerals and forests 
on millions of acres of land still held by the government 
—if these are to be stolen, given away, or squandered by 
occasional squatters? Government property that is for 
sale or for iease should be managed on business princi- 
ples. Other governments make such property pay a 
handsome income; we can do likewise and we should, 
especially as we are chronically short of money except 
when we borrow. 

Even the United States Treasury Department is con- 
tributing to the general list of indications of improving 
business. At this season of the year there is generally 
a demand for dollars and small coin, for the farmers are 
hiring labor and a rural district is a hard place in which 
to break notes of five dollars or more. Now, however, 
there is a run on the Treasury for five-dollar bills. 
More encouraging still, gold is being freely deposited 
for small notes, of no matter what character; a few 
months ago gold was being hugged as if we were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, as many supposed we were. Re- 
turning confidence is the reason for the change, and if 
Congress can adjourn before it can have a chance to 
spring some new foolishness upon the country there 
will be every reason for confidence ta become general, 
after which the only complaining about business will 
come from those who never know when they are well 
off. 


The Standard Oi] Company’s offer of petroleum to 
some Chicago manufacturers as a substitute for soft 
coal, and at a price that will make the generation of 
steam somewhat less expensive, must not be supposed 
to indicate a general substitution of oil for coal. Such 
a change is impossible for the reason that a year’s yield 
of all the oil-wells of the country would not keep 
American mills going a single month. It is the fortune 
of Chicago that the Indiana oil region is near enough 
for its product to be piped to the city at little expense. 
Oil-burning devices for steam boilers are numerous and 
some of them are very good; the many Russian steam- 
ers on the Caspian Sea burn petroleum exclusively, but 
they are within easy reach of the largest petroleum 
supply in the world and they fill their tanks at prices 
far Jower than any ever known at American oil-wells. 

Whatever may be the true inwardness of the dis- 
agreement between the government and some iron 
manufacturers over the price of armor-plate, the peo- 
ple will wonder by what course of reasoning Congress 
has practically decreed that three big battleships shall 
remain half completed for an indefinite time. The 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 
said he did not think the difference in the prices offered 
and asked was of great importance; the question in his 
mind was whether vessels as costly as the battleships 
should be completed at all. Were a woman to make 
such an explanation for stopping a half-finished job she 
would be laughed at, especially had the work been 
ordered by competent authority after long consultation 
with persons entirely conversant with the subject. The 
delay looks very like a narrow-minded protest of mem- 
bers of the ‘‘fresh-water” States against money being 
spent to protect portions of States that happen to have 
an ocean front. That is about as large a view as some 
men can take of a nation’s necessities and of the inter- 
dependence of the different parts of a nation. Un- 
doubtedly the armor manufacturers have made a lot 


of money out of the people, but the people cannot afford 
to rob themselves of several millions already expended 
on the ships to get less than two hundred thousand 
dollars the better of the iron men. Congress should 
take the spirit of President Lincoln’s warning—‘‘Never 
swap horses while crossing a stream.”’ 


Prices of most imported articles must necessarily 
increase undér the new tariff, but a. great many wild 
stories about the a‘ditions that will be made tu the 
prices of goods made here will need revision. Some 
manufacturers will mark up prices as high as they dare, 
but competition will soon bring the greedy to their 
senses, The importation price, plus tariff, of goods 
such as are made in this country also cannot fix selling 
price here unless our home supply is not equal to the 
demand, There is a theory which contradicts this 
statement, but it has been disproved by many experi- 
ences. We have a high duty on steel rails, but no roll- 
ing-mill attempts to take advantage of it. We sell bet- 
ter woolen cloths for a given sum of money than any 
other nation, and such of them as are made of wool 
which we produce in abundance will not go much 
higher, despite the increased duties on wool, for all the 
raw material must be used here—we cannot export it at 
a profit. Carpets may become a :ittle higher, but it is 
doubtful whether, even with the new protective duties, 
our sheep farmers will try to compete with the import- 
ers, for foreign carpet wools are usually the coarsest 
fleeces of Europe, Asia, etc., that have first been used 
for other purposes until they are no longer usal'e. 
When the earlier McKinley tariff was imposed the 
carpet dealers marked up their goods accordingly, 
whereupon the people declined to buy and carpets 
remained dead stock until the prices were cut down. 
Only consumers who must purchase at once will be 
hard hit by the genera] rise on many articles, 


Boston and New York are in active competition with 
each other in efforts to coax a great body of wholesale 
buyers*to come from the West and South, the one 
special inducement being low ‘‘excursion”’ rates of 
travel. Probably many merchants will come,.«as much 
for fun as for business, and any of them bent on mak- 
ing their expenses will have no difficulty in finding 
some bargains. Nothing is plainer to the business 
world, however, than that the old-time domination of 
the Eastern cities in all lines of goods has departed; a 
great wholesale house in Chicago, Cincinnati or Sé%. 
Louis can purchase at the woolen and cotton mills, 
shoe and tool factories, as cheaply as any Eastern house, 
and the additional freight means exactly that much less 
for its own customers further West to pay. Eastern 
cities ure never going to lack business, but they cannot 
expect to regain much of the trade that has been 
diverted Westward unless the larger Western dealers 
lose their heads—an occurrence not to be looked for, as 
all of them are from the ablest business blood of the 
Eastern States. 


Speaker Reed deserves the thanks of the people for 
holding back the appointment of House committees until 
the latest possible moment. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
there certainly is a much-voiced suspicion that all the 
selfish interests that are popularly grouped in the ex- 
pression ‘‘Capital’’ have a tremendous pull upon Con- 
gress, and that they have had much to do with the com- 
position of committees of the past. The present Speaker 
has as much backbone as any of his predecessors, but 
the stoutest man will weaken at times when he finds 
himself alone against thousands. With the committees 
appointed and the Speaker immediately off to Old 
Orchard Beach and his bicycle, Mr. Reed may be sure 
of peace of mind and the people will enjoy it with him. 
The new committees may be human, but they can be 
watched and their acts can be modified, but the Speak- 
er’s action in appointing committees is final. Through 
this fact the Speaker of our House of Representatives 
has more power than any other official of any constitu- 
tional government; the President isn’t ‘‘in it’’ with 
him, for the House holds the purse-strings. 


Silver has been lied about so outrageously, by its 
friends as weli as by its enemies, that any positive favts 
concerning it are needed by the honest portion of a 
much-puzzled people. Some such facts are at this time 
specially prominent, and one of them is that silver bul- 
lion never sold lower than it did last week in New York. 
its principal American market; the price was fifty-nine 
and one-half cents per ounce; it was never before so low 
except on a single day of 1895. Another fact is that 
silver does not go up with the price of wheat, an old 
theory and millions of ciatements to the contrary not- 
withstanding. When silver dropped to fifty-nine and 
one-half cents last week wheat sold at eighty-six cents 
per bushel; on the corresponding day of last year silver 
was ten cents higher while wheat was twenty-three 
cents lower, all of which shows that neither wheat nor 
silver can drag the other upward. Another fact is that 
silver is not a drug on the market; in the last twelve 
months we have sold abroad almost all of our yield for 
the same period, which is more than can be said for the 
surplus stock of any other commodity. Still another 
fact is that the cheapness of silver, due to suspension 
of coinage, is not discouraging production; on the con- 
trary, all recognized authorities, bimetallists as well as 
others, agree that production has increased enormously 
in the last few years, and the entire yield has been 
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marketed, from which it appears that its use in the 


trades is increasing enormously. 

Now it is Canada that is wrestling with the depart- 
ment store—the great building in which all classes of 
goods are sold at very low prices. The retail dealers of 
Toronto are complaining, as many retail dealers of New 
York, Chicago and other cities have done, that these 
big stores are taking away their trade ang will compel 
them to close their doors; but they will probably learn 
in time that they are more scared than hurt. The ex- 
perience of New York and other American cities has 
been that although the great stores divert some cash 
trade from smaller ones the mass of retail business 
continues to be done on short credit, while the depart- 
ment stores give no credit of any kind. Credit is a far 
better bid for trade than big stocks and low prices. 


As our new protective tariff and recollections of our 
last one are earning us abroad the reputation of being 
in trade the most jealously exclusive nation on earth, it 
is consoling to observe the ways of some of our foreign 
critics. The efforts of France and Germany to exclude 
American pork—the favorite meat-food of the masses— 
have been well known for years, but it is as nothing 
to Germany’s effort to exclude American bicycles, of 
which many thousands are sent to Germany every 
year. As these wheels are sold at much higher prices 
than German wheels of the same grade, the native 
manufacturers would seem to be fairly protected, yet 
there is a demand for a high protective duty against 
them, and sporting newspapers actually decline to ad- 
vertise them. Imagine an American newspaper owner, 
no matter how rich and patriotic, refusing to advertise 
English broadcloth, French porcelain, or any other 
article that is made better abr. ad than here! 


So many threats have been made of Canadian retalia- 
tion, by means of the Dominion’s Alien law, that fears 
have been expressed on this side of the line that Ameri- 
can miners may be driven from the Klondyke gold 
“diggings” near the Alaska border. Unless Canada 
ignores all precedents set by the mother country in gold 
regions, she will welcome all the miners who go to the 
Klondyke, from no matter where—and she will make 
money out of them. There are British and Canadian 
claim-holders, as well as Americans on the Klondyke, 
even at fifteen dollars per day they cannot get as many 
miners as they desire, and they will do all in their 
power to coax Americans in. Besides, Canada will 
make money by exacting a royalty on the gold washed 
out—a practice which the United States should have 
begun long ago on its mineral lands. The Canadians 
may feel cross toward us, but they are not fools. 


The largest equestrian statue on the American con- 
tinent is that of John A. Logan, which was unveiled at 
Chicago last week, and it recalls a character who was 
in many ways a puzzler to his contemporaries as he will 
be to succeeding generations who behold his monument. 
With no military education he became the most success- 
ful of the Civil War’s major-generals of volunteers, and 
without any education in higher politics he entered Con- 
gress immediately after the war and remained there, 
dying a Senator yet dying poor also. In argument he 
could maintain his side of a question about as poorly as 
any of his associates, but no one who knew him ever 
doubted his sincerity, nor was any general officer of the 
army more beloved and trusted by his soldiers. He was 
the ideal popular hero—a combination of singleness of 
purpose and tremendous, tireless natural force. With- 
out his honesty, which in middle life was re-enforced by 
religion, he would have been the most dangerous man in 
the United States, for millions would have followed him 
into anything. The only unpleasant story regarding 
him that persists in surviving him is the utterly un- 
qualified lie that when civil war was impending he 
gathered a company of Southern Illinoisans for service, 
and meanwhile was in doubt as to which he would 
serve--the South or the North. 

Gold discovery seems epidemic this year. Quickly 
following upon the heels of Alaska and her tributary 
rivers comes California with the announcement that 
the mother-vein of her great underground treasure- 
house has just been discovered—almost fifty years after 
the beginning of the great search which has since been 
maintained unceasingly. Following this report came 
one that selected rock from a vein in Pennsylvania had 
yielded gold at the rate of one thousand dollars per 
ton; the story is not impossible, for there is in Pennsyl- 
vania the continuation of the rocky upheaval from 
which Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama 
have obtained gold in paying quantities. Missouri 
came next, the reported discovery being made in a 
formation identical with that in which gold was found 
in the adjoining State of Arkansas. All these stories 
came in a single week, but fortunately neither of those 
from this side of the Rocky Mountains has caused an 
invasion of individual miners, with the customary line 
of troubles and ‘disturbances incident thereunto, for all 
the discoverie; were of rock that requires systematic 
working by machinery, and offered no inducements to 
the men with shovel and pan. One amusing effect of 
the combined stories of gold discoveries was the remark 
made seriously by a member of Congress that perhaps 
we would soon have a cheap gold dollar—as if some- 
thing whose value is estimated solely by itself could 
change its price. The ways of some minds are quite as 
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mysterious as those of Providence, but there the paral- 
lel ends abruptly. - 


Prescott, Ariz., is about to give the nation an object 
lesson on the single-tax theory, for the Council has 
imposed a tax of two dollars each on all city lots, 
whether improved or unimproved, and has announced 
its intention to increase this tax, if necessary, so that no 
taxes on improvements or personal property will be 
necessary. The object lesson will consist in Prescott’s 
efforts to collect the lot-tax, and her course with delin- 
quent landowners. Probably the Territory has some 
law providing for the sale of property on which taxes 
remain unpaid, but such laws do not always work to 
the benefit of the community. Within an hour by rail 
of the city of New York are some villages, once promis- 
ing, which for years suffered financial and social dry- 
rot through the number of lots that have been sold for 
unpaid taxes. Perhaps money and enterprise are so 
plentiful in Arizona that town lots are always in active 
demand and no amount of tax can discourage investors 
who are holding for a rise; however this may be, the 
single-tax experiment will be worthy of attention by 
other communities, for argument has done all in its 
power on the subject without bringing every one to one 
way of thinking. 
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TRELS “TRUE: 


BY EDGAR SALTUS, 


MR. JAMES PayN, in the current issue of the ‘‘Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ discusses table talk. Not this Table 
Talk, but his own. The subjects which he regards as 
most entertaining are speculations on fate, free-will, 
and fore-knowledge absolute. What the last may be I 
haven't an idea, and I don’t believe he has either. Fate 
is a good topic, but one, lam inclined to think, which 
is better adapted to young people holding hands in the 
dark than for after-dinner conversation. Free-will, if 
properly presented, can stir the mildest of men into 
paroxysms of indignation and ruffle the serenity of 
women, however sedate. For every one hates to be told 
that it doesn’t exist, and the statement always creates 
discussion. As such it has its advantages. But its Re- 
quiescat was sung by Spinoza long ago. This is the way 
he put it: ‘‘Imagine that a stone which has been set in 
motion becomes conscious and, so far as it is able, en- 
deavors to persist in its motion. This stone, since it is 
conscious of and interested in its endeavor, will believe 
that it is free, and that it continues in motion for no 
other reason than that it so wills. Now such is the free- 
dom of man, which every one boasts of possessing and 
which consists but in this, that men are aware of their 
own desires and ignorant of the causes by which those 
desires are determined.’’ Since that epitaph was written 
Free-will has steadily grown back number. If Mr. Payn 
is unaware of the fact lam glad to signal it to him. 
Then, too, there are other and better topics for table 
talk than those which this gentleman commends. The 
best are the events of the day. There are so many of 
them. and many are so marvelous, that you have only 
to read this Weekly to be in a position to enthrall. 

Apropos to which Dr. Munro has started a subject 
that ought to make conversation rather lively. It con- 
cerns the erect posture of man, which, he says, is unique 
among vertebrates, and which he regards as the main 
factor in the supremacy of the human race. No other 
animal, he declares, has ever succeeded in completely 
divesting its fore-limbs of their primary functions of 
support and locomotion, thereby setting them free for 
manipulative purposes. The development of the human 
hand from a fore-foot until it became the most perfect 
mechanical organ hitherto produced by nature neces- 
sarily stimulated the mind. Or, as Dr. Munro puts it: 
“From the first moment that the being recognized the 
advantages of using a club or a stone in defense and 
attack, the direct incentives to a higher brain develop- 
ment began.’ All of which is self-evident, but that 
the supremacy of man is due to his erect posture, and 
that among vertebrates that posture is unique, is a horse 
of another color. The posture of the iguanodon was 
erect. A group of twenty-five of them stand to-day in 
the Brussels Museum. Their average length is thirty- 
four feet, and that they were bipeds is clear. Their 
fore-feet have five fingers, the hind feet have three toes, 
and their footprints, of which many have been -pre- 
served, are exclusively three-toed impressions. Before 
the discovery of these reptiles it was assumed by geolo- 
gists that the footprints were those of big birds. But 
the error has since been recognized, and it has been rec- 
ognized also that the iguanodon was an enormous sau- 
rian, walking as nearly erect as was possible for a creat- 
ure that had a huge tail tocarry, but with its five-fingered 
fore-limbs relieved from the functions of support and 
free for manipulative and prehensile purposes. In them, 
therefore, were the very conditions which Dr. Munro 
declares are the main factors in human supremacy. 
Accepting this gentleman’s views, an evolutionist would 
be at liberty to maintain that had conditions terrestrial 
remained favorable to saurian existence, in the survival 
of the fittest, the roost would to-day be ruled by lizards 
and not by man. Quod non erat demonstrandum. And 
yet in the possibilities disclosed what room there is for 
the imagination! With a reptile press we are acquainted. 
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But one may wonder whether a reptile legislation could 
do worse for prosperity than has our own. 


The Great Assassin, Abdul the Damned, appears to 
have yielded to the powers that be. But it is worth 
while to note that he won’t really have done so until] 
his forces are out of Greece. Time and I against all 
comers, is the motto that hangs in the Yildiz Kiosk, 
and, as even in yielding he made some reservations, 
you don’t need to be a prophet to assume that his ob- 
ject is further delay. For years he has baffled the di- 
plomacy of Europe, and having done it practically sin- 
gle-handed, there is not a reason for supposing that he 
considers himself incapable of baffling it again. The 
Prince of true believers, Sultan of Sultans, Shadow of 
God on earth, Chaliph of the Prophet, Lord of the two 
worlds, King of the two seas and of the two lands, by 
whose life existence was ennobled, is the simple fashion in 
which this monster is officially described. For that he 
is a monster is patent, but that he is a clever monster 
no one can deny. The factors that have made him 
what he is are many. First is heredity; second, edu- 
cation; third, want of money—not for his own needs, 
but for the administration of the country ; fourth, Mos- 
lem discontent, and, finally, that atmosphere of cease- 
less intrigue which is the very breath of Constantinople. 
These things, others too, have combined to heighten his 
cunning and increase his greed. As for conscience, he 
has none. He isa sceptered falsehood, a lie-made Sul- 
tan. It is said that no man is wholly bad. Abdul the 
Damned is the exception. 


Tales from the Klondyke accumulate. They will in- 
crease. So will the output. The probabilities are that 
the region will be found richer in gold than any other 
known to modern man. It is a pity that it is not more 
neighborly. It is a pity too that the climate should be 
as unalluring as it is. To be frozen in winter and baked 
in summer are details of course, but when to them is 
added the menace of starvation and the incidental ne- 
cessities of thawing the ground at one season before 
you can work it, and of mining it at another with mil- 
lions of mosquitoes about your head, one and all these 
things are enough to deter any but the hardiest and 
most reckless. Were it otherwise, the accounts which 
have reached here must make seven men out of every 
ten feel as though they were letting slip, not the chance 
of a lifetime merely, but the chance of a succession of 
reincarnations. It makes one uncomfortable to hear 
that those who a twelvemonth ago had nothing but 
empty hands have now more than they can carry, that 
at Dawson City the poorest have sacks of gold as big 
as policemen’s clubs, and that the dust is measured by 
the bucketful. It reads like fiction, and yet it is fact— 
the preface to a new history of wonderland, one beside 
which the legends of old California days will sink into 
insignificance, and the tales of Australia be forgotten. 
Arctic gold has come, and, unless all signs and portents 
fail, it has come to stay. 


The recent discoveries up there are by no means the 
first that have occurred in that neighborhood. Forty 
years ago gold was found in what was supposed to be 
paying quantities among the sands of the coast near 
Klamath River. There were a number of California 
miners then idle, and they rushed there only to rush 
away again. Ata later date more intelligent and less 
eager men searched. the coast for similar deposits, and 
found that auriferous sands extended from Trinidad Bay 
to Umpqua River, a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles. Further investigations conducted within com- 
paratively recent years showed that these deposits per- 
sisted sporadically as far as Mount St. Elias, where last 
year nearly nineteen thousand dollars’ worth of gold was 
recovered. Among the many other districts in the 
neighborhood that have been tapped for treasure are 
Rogue River, Oregon; Port Oxford, and Whisky Run. 
At this last place considerable mining has been done 
from time to time. The deposits were first worked by 
a Californian, who, by the ordinary mode of washing, 
which involves the loss of about seventy-five per cent, 
obtained, in two months; gold to the value of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Until recently Whisky Run was 
regarded as one of the best locations on the coast. It is 
deserted to-day. The miners that were at work there 
are at work now on the Klondyke. Good luck to them 
all. May each one of them make his pile and then run 
on here and spend it. 

Omaha, it is rumored, will shortly enjoy the pleas- 
ures of an international exhibition. There is nothing 
particularly exciting about that. You might even as- 
sume that after the Chicago lesson Omaha should know 
better. But that would be because you don’t know the 
Omahaians. They have devised a feature of which Chi- 
cago did not dream, nor of which, as yet, has Paris. It 
consists of an umbrella, metallic and mammoth, an um- 
brella such as the world has never seen, but which will 
enable you to see the world, or, at least, such sections 
of it as are contained in the circumadjacent prairies of 
Nebraska. For this umbrella is not designed to protect 
visitors from the rain. Such an idea would be elemen- 
tary. Doubly so, if a jest may be permitted. No, in- 
deed; this umbrella is for ballooning purposes. It is to 
have fifty ribs. From each rib acar large enough for 
six or eight people will be suspended. At the signal All 
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aboard, hydraulic pressure will open that umbrella, 
raise those cars and their occupants to a greater height 
than the hardiest mountaineer ever reached on the Eiffel 
Tower, and when they are up there a complete revolu- 
tion of the gamp will enable the tourists to both spin 
through space and see the town, It may not be the 
idea, but unless the machinery breaks it will be an 
excursion to its neighborhood. 

The duel which occurred in Paris last week between 
Catulle Mendes and_Lugne Poé is one of those events 
common enough abroad, but of which the purport is 
rarely appreciated here. When they occur the aver- 
age reader assumes that behind them is a tragedy in 
petticoats, kisses and tears, some terrible tale of a 
woman’s dismay that is effaceable only with blood. 
Not a bit of it. Behind them are commerce and in- 
dustry. Wholly mercantile, they are advertisements 
pure and simple. M. Poé is cited by our local press as 
a well-known writer. He is nothing of the kind. But 
he has ambitions to be so regarded, hence the duel. 
The modus operandi in episodes of this nature is inva- 
riable. A young man comes up from the provinces. 
Under his arm is a bundle of verse. He is in search of 
fame. In Paris alone can he find it. Asa preliminary 
he must find a publisher, too. But Parisian publishers 
care little for fame. What they want is money. There 
is none in the manuscript of an unknown author. 
There is none, however rare that manuscript may be. 
If the young man is able to,pay for publication, well and 
good, otherwise Bonjour. But the average young man 
who comes up from the provinces has usually enough 
to pay for the journey, nothing more. It is on his 
manuscripts that he relies. He believes that merely in 
opening his trunk, Paris will fall at his feet. Being 
young he is ingenuous, and being ingenuous he is 
honest. He must live, however. When he discovers 
that the publishers on whom he relied are not to be 
relied on, that his manuscript, for the time being at 
least, has the value of waste paper, that recognition 
must come to him before readers can, he finds that he 
has one or two pretty hard nuts to crack. The door of 
journalism is open. Whoso enters there leaves honesty 
behind. ‘‘There are honest men everywhere, even in 
prison,’ said Richepin recently. There may be some 
in French journalism. They are rare, however. But 
in the absence of honesty there are suggestions. Guided 
by them the ingenuous young man from the provinces 
will put some vitriol in his ink and write an outrageous 
and venomous attack on a celebrity whom he has never 
seen, on the first celebrity of whom he happens to think, 
on Catulle Mendes, for instance. A duel is the result, 
and the young man gets his name in the papers. That 
does not seem much here, where every artless and 
empty-headed little girl at a summer resort is in luck if 
she is not paragraphed all over the country. But in 
France, where newspapers are impersonal, it is the 
beginning of fame, or of its simulachre—notoriety. 
What was the nature of Poé's attack on Mendes is im- 
material. The latter has written a hundred volumes 
and not a single book. In addition he has been succes- 
sively the husband of two charming women. The first 
was the daughter of Alfred de Vigny. the second was 
the daughter of Theophile Gautier. It is remored that 
he led them both a dance. As a consequence he is quite 
vulnerable. But that, too, is immaterial. M. Foé 
wished to be known, and as in the duel he ran away 
he has succeeded surprisingly. His originality is 
proven. He is Somebody to-day. Next week the 
manuscript he brought from the provinces will be 
published. ‘That is the way they manage things in 
France, and for the decency of letters we may all be 
glad that that is not the way they manage them here. 

There are rumors of the airship again. Mr. P. 8. 
Pilcher, a friend and successor of Lilienthal], has one in 
hand over which the foreign press are exhibiting tokens 
of moderate enthusiasm. It is a single-plane machine 
shaped like a cigar and provided with wings that meet 
upon the central frame. There Mr. Pilcher dangles, 
supporting his weight on his arms, which are passed 
through tubes of cloth. The wing surface has an area 
of about two hundred square feet. On the basis of a 
pound to the foot the machine carries its own weight, 
which is fifty, and Mr. Pilcher, who is one hundred and 
fifty more. But the beauty of the beast is in its tail, 
which unites both vertical and horizontal rubber planes 
—the former spreading six square feet, the latter fifteen 
—and which is so arranged as to be capable of moving 
upward but not downward, thereby preventing that 
tendency to fall headforemost through which Lilien- 
thal lost his life. At present instead of a motor there is 
a rope, and as a consequence instead of an airship, a 
kite. But even so, it is reported to rise and descend 
with the ease of a bird. Given now proper machinery 
and the possibility of general flight is within beck and 
call. May we all live to see it. It will be the dawn of 
a new era, one in which biking will cease to be, or, 
rather, one in which the bike will be literally knocked 
sky high. 

While Mr. Pilcher is preparing to soar Mr. del Pozzo 
is preparing to dive. This gentleman has invented a 
contrivance which he declares is destined to supersede 
any and everything else of the kind. I have not a 
doubt of it. In appearance it is like a Brobdingnagian 
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cannon-ball—a hollow sphere twelve feet in diameter. 
The north pole is. fitted with a railing which incloses a 
trapdoor that can be hermetically fastened from with- 
in. When this is opened a manhole and a ladder take 
you into what I believe it technical to cal) its midst. 
Lighted by electricity, the interior is furnished with a 
series of levers that work exterior shovels, grappling- 
irons and picks, and serve also to start and stop the 
motor and steer as well. There are glazed portholes, 
too, through which you can see what is going on out- 
side, and there is in addition a buffet arrangement in 
which chicken @ la Marengo may be confidently sought. 
Mr. del Pozzo says nothing about air, or, rather, what 
provision he has made for it; but as at Choisy-le-Roi 
a half-dozen people recently enjoyed a relatively pro- 
longed submarine excursion with him, it may be that 
one of the levers generates enough to go round. In any 
event the utility and advantages of the invention are 
patent. With it and the flying machine what eccen- 
tricities and surprises of travel we may soon, every one 
of us, be in a position to enjoy! 

A pretty little girl lost her heart. The young fellow 
was mad about her. Madness being infectious, it was 
caught by her. The pair became insanely in love. He 
asked her parents’ consent. They refused. He pleaded, 
she pleaded, and both pleaded in vain. Thereat they 
took council. As a result they wrote a letter asking to 
be buried in the same grave, bound themselves together 
with a rope and thus united set out for eternity. In the 
episode there is nothing novél. Over and over again 
since civilization began it has been repeated. In this 
city the papers would tell of it one day and forget it the 
next. Not so in Madrid. There the dual suicide created 
a riot. The parents of the girl refused to have her 
buried with her lover. The parents of the young man 
were equally opposed. In their different homes there 
were separate funerals. When the distinct processions 
started they encountered a mob, Six thousand women 
confronted them, insisting, as only six thousand 
women can, that the lovers be buried as they had 
wished. Thereat the police appeared. The Civil Gov- 
ernor harangued the mob. His words were as effective 
as stones tossed in the sea. Being a man of sense he 
then harangued the parents. In the face of a mob and 
of the authorities those parents were forced to yield. 
The processions fused. Instead of two funerals there 
was one, and for the lovers one grave, instead of two. 
Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in death they were 
not divided. That is the way they manage things in 
Spain, 





The Munich ‘“Jugend’’ has discovered in what way 
the school to which a painter belongs may ~~ detected. 
If he paints the sky gray and the grass dilto, he is an 
old master. If he paints the sky blue and the grass 
green, he is a realist. If he paints the sky green and 
the grass blue, he is an impressionist. If he paints the 
sky yellow and the grass purple, he is a colorist. If he 
paints the sky black and the grass red, he is in posses- 
sion of great decorative talent. These signs are infalli- 
ble. But the ‘‘Jugend’’ emitted to add that if his paint- 
ings sell, he is, to other artists, a brute, and if they 
don’t, he is a chap of great promise. 
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MEN, MANNERS AND MOODS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


L 


THE new play of Jean Richepin, at the Odéon in 
Paris, is now no longer new; it has reached its one 
hundred and fiftieth performance and is being played 
everywhere in the provinces besides. The last five 
representations are now announced, but simply because 
the theater itself, which is a national one, like the 
Francais and the Grand Opera, follows an invariable 
custom of closing on the last day of June. I have no 
doubt that ‘‘Le Chemineau”’ (which may be freely 
translated as “The Tramp’’) might run to crowded 
houses all simmer and far into the autumn as well. 
Last night a stout gentleman who sat next me at this 
extremely popular play, was often bathed in tears. In 
the ugly, classical little theater, so replete with ador- 
able yet recent memories of Dumas fils and that match- 
less dramatist, Emile Augier, it was tryingly hot. I 
at first mistook the stout gentleman’s tears for perspira: 
tion. But no; he was authentically lachrymose. And 
I confess that for the life of me I could not tell why. 
‘‘Le Chemineau”’ is well acted; of this fact there could 
not be a shade of doubt. It is well written, too, with 
touches, here and there, of what one might call an 
idyllic eloquence. But there is nothing really pastoral 
about it, although the scenes and personages ure peas- 
ants, and the éntire social atmosphere could not easily 
be more humble. The ‘‘Chemineau” himself is one of 
those impossible stage people for whom much false 
sympathy is solicited and by whom much is obtained. 
I confess that he did not move me, despite M. Riche- 
pin’s investitures of poetry, except with a desire to kick 
him. He is described as having always a song on his 
lips and a smile in his heart—hirondelle de la plébe— 
and all that pretty, romantic sort of business. One’s 
first thought is of how physically unpleasant all these 
continuous wanderings from place to place ought to 
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make hirh, since we are told that he scorns a bed as 
much as he does a regular meal, and we take for 
granted that he is far less afraid of starvation than of 
a tooth-brush. Admit such comments, however, to be 
hypercriticism of the wantonest, and admit, also, that 
this child of sun and storm, of winds and stars, of 
meadow and hill and brookside, is a finely poetic 
figure, in its gayety of nomadic gypsydom. It is, 
nevertheless, I should say, a very immoral figure—that 
of a perfectly heartless seducer, who returns, twenty 
years after the episode of her betrayal, to the woman 
whom it has cost intensest sorrow. The woman, 
Toinette, has married, to save herself from shame, a 
valet de ferme, who believes that the boy whom he has 
brought up, and whom he deeply loves, is his own son. 

And here come the. mawkish sentimentalism, the 

wrong-ringing cheapness, of the ‘‘Chemineau’s” char- 
acter—of the whole idea, for that matter, on which this 
drama is based. No sooner does he learn that the long- 
neglected Toinet is his natural son, than he is torn by 
the most ridiculous throes of ‘‘fatherhood.’’ The boy is 
drinking himself to death (in a most unbecoming blue 
blouse) because he has fallen in love with Aline, daugh- 
ter of the farmer who was formerly 7oinette’s master, 
now a rich landed proprietor. Aline returns the love 
of Toinet, and Maitre Pierre, her father, fiercely op- 
poses the match. Then, arriving on a scene of house- 
hold misery, accentuated by the mortal illness of Toi- 
nétte’s husband, Francois, the ‘‘Chemineau”’ becomes a 
good genius, effecting a union between his illigitimate 
son and the rustic young heiress, Aline. Having made 
himself an object of adoration to everybody, including 
the woman whom he has once treated with such cruel 
selfishness, he again concludes that beds and bedding 
and carpets and tables and chairs and all other tedious 
details of civilization are beneath his dignity as a thor- 
oughbred loafer, and disappears in a whirl of fine- 
sounding rhetoric, which ends with ‘“Chemineau, 
chemine!’’—freely translatable as ‘‘Tramp, go on with 
your tramping!"’... Put into English ‘‘The Chemi- 
neau”’ could not possibly, I should say, fail to shock and 
repel. Played with consummate power and ease by M. 
Decori, it has captivated Paris. I don’t know whether 
his auditors comprehend that he is playing the part of 
a rascal; the rascal, as presented to them, is bubbling 
over with gayety and good-spirits, and by no means 
lacking in wit: hence they desire no more. It is rota 
question of their moral sense being offended. I will not 
say that French audiences have no moral sense; I will 
put it more delicately, and perhaps more truly as well, 
and say that their moral sense is not difficult to propiti- 
ate. For this reason so many plays succeed in France 
which will not be endured elsewhere, despite their ex- 
quisite art; for art acts, ethically, upon the French in 
a kind of soporific way: the perfection of workmanship 
drugs them to any clear recognition of the material 
worked in. They do not care, so to speak, whether 
you carve them statues from African or Pentelic mar- 
ble, so long as you carve the statues well. We do care; 
we want marble, and provided we get that we are often 
far tou heedless about the carving. There are some few 
moralists of the higher philosophic sort in France, but 
though the dicta of these are held in vast apparent 
esteem, they could not practically be treated with a 
more serene unconcern. As to moralists of the merely 
pietistic and carping kind, I think their very exist- 
ence is doubtful. What would become, 1 wonder, of 
an Anthony Comstock if he should suddenly pop up on 
the boulevards’and go nosing amonz tle libraries?-— 
those delightful yellow libraries, that blossom forth 
upon the wayfarer’s vision like ail-the-year-round 
Parisian daffodils. I don’t believe they would cut off 
his head and put it on a pike, for present fashions here 
are somewhat opposed to such proceedings. But the 
chaste soul of Anthony would be made very uncom- 
fortable, nevertheless... And yet, only the other day 
an amazing discovery came to me. Montmartre (slov- 
enly, dirty, fascinating old Montmartre!) is filled, as 
everybody knows with small song and-dance cafés. In 
these the dance will sometimes wax delirious, and the 
songs will sometimes season their mirth with too fiery 
a Tabasco And when this happens (wonderful to re- 
late!) warning is given by a gendarme! Behold, for 
Paris, for such a part of it as Montmartre, a most 
bewildering alteration! Who would have believed it 
possible ten years ago?.. And so, after all, some- 
where in the twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth century, 
there may be a French Anthony Comstock yet. 

I have already spoken about the flowers of Paris; 
and now their variety and beauty wane as the summer 
waxes. Still, there are enchanting gardenias purchas- 
able, and rarest orchids, and violets, fnyosotis, and a 
certain kind of small, red-streaked lily, very lovely, but 
not the Easter lily so prodigal on our thoroughfares at 
home. The florists here do not have such forlorn win- 
dows as they have with us at the beginning of July. 
Their ‘‘business’”’ continues right on till the first of 
August, and indeed it never really becomes a nullity 
as in New York. The reason of this can be found, 1 am 
sure, in the passionate Parisian love for flowers at all 
seasons, But the open-air flowers have suffered sadly 
from this inclement spring. You walk through the 
gardens of the Tuileries, those of the Parc Monceanux, 
the park of the Luxembourg, the parterres of the Bois 
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itself, and you find little struggling geraniums and 
sickly rose-bushes that seem to tell you with tender 
pathos of how bounteous their blooms might have been, 
if only the vernal deities had proved more propitious. 
But the fruits have not suffered. One can almost affirm 
with truth that some of the strawberries are as large as 
lady-apples; and for their flavor hyperbole cannot find 
too florid a phrase, Now, too, so early in the summer, 
delicious juicy peaches abound—peaches that we get 
only when the hot yet moribund hand of July drops 
them into the lap of August. Tomatoes, too, of the 
kind we call ‘‘beefsteak,”’ flourish now in ripest plenty. 
The rich searlet of big cherries can everywhere be 
glimpsed, glossy as polished agate yet lusciously soft to 
the bite. Truly, in France, with respect to all fruits, it 
is now what we would call our midsummer. The goose- 
berries, of prodigious size, havé already appeared, and 
the currants flame from many a basket. Those alluring 
salmon satin apricots should not be forgotten ; large and 
small, in like profusion, they gleam ubiquitous. Of 
course the grapes have not come yet, for they are au- 
tumnal, and only hothouses can propitiate them earlier, 
even in a land of bounteous vineyards. But I fail to see 
why this country so far surpasses our own in other 
especially strawberries. France, I believe, is 
Surely there are parts of 


fruits - 
about as large as Virginia. 
America which are of precisely her temperature and 
contain precisely her fecundity of soil. And yet with 
respect to this single fruit it would be idle to dream of 
drawing any comparison. As one star excelleth another 
star in glory, so does the strawberry of the Boulevard 
des Capucines excel that of Sixth Avenue, 


The election of Mr. Seth Low as Mayor of New York 
would, I suppose, necessitate his resignation of the 
presidency of Columbia College. For this reason Iam 
somewhat surprised that he should have accepted the 
political nomination at all. He has been so devoted 
a friend of the college for several years past, that his 
position as head of it has worn a kind of pictorial nobil- 
ity and fealty. He has given it, so we are most credi- 
bly informed, the sum of a million dollars; and to his 
great honor as a man of superb generosity, he has taken 
this million from a fortune of three, leaving himself 
two. Such an act, if it be true (and there is no reason 
to doubt its truth), is one of almost unparalleled char- 
ity. It is just as though one of the chief Astors or 
Vanderbilts should disburse from sixty to eighty mil- 
and what other cause 
Mr. Low’s retirement 


lions in the educational cause - 
can ever be so fine and high? 
from the college must prove an irremediable loss. And 
if he still retains his captaincy there, how can he possi- 
bly exploit it with the same proficiency and acumen as 
of old? I hear that the laws of graduation from all de- 
partments of the university are now far more stringent 
than formerly, and that disciples who have shown 
marked aptitude throughout their four years’ term, are 
often either heavily ‘‘conditioned’’ on final examina- 
tions or else refused their diplomas altogether. This 
sounds cruel, but it is probably far otherwise. Nothing 
go raises the dignity of an institution of learning as to 
make graduation from it an affair of marked difficulty. 
Columbia was not a ‘“‘university’’ when I entered it in 
1863. It was openly sneered at as a ‘‘high school” by 
many people in our larger Eastern cities. The late 
Charles King was then its president, and he had grown 
very old, and unquestionably ‘‘lagged superfluous.” 
The Rev. F. A. P. Barnard succeeded him, in my sopho- 
more year, and collegiate affairs, under the superintend- 
ence of this gentleman, were not much better. He, too, 
was old, and like Mr. King, was extremely deaf. He 
taught certain classes himself, in ‘‘Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity’’—that book which had even then become 
the mockery of all clear-brained thinkers. His lectures, 
as I well recollect, were not merely ridiculous; they 
were pathetic. In my own class there were five or ten 
most irreverent and mischief-making spirits, and these 
would often fill with audacious utterances the placid 
air of the classroom. Dr. Barnard could not hear them 
—bits of cheap, boyish sarcasm, idle sling-shots of 
slang, heartless personal allusions. Yet I often thought 
that he must have seen and felt them. and that with the 
indulgence which is always so fatal to discipline, he 
assumed ignorance of their gross and vulgar display. 
During these years—from 1863 to 1867 —Columbia 
was in a condition of almost piteous decadence. Past 
all doubt the moral standard had become exceedingly 
low. I do not believe that ranker dissipation has often 
flourished in any academy of its size. ‘‘Athletics,’’ 
which are always of so salutary an influence when not 
over-cultivated (as late developments have grievously 
wrought with them) had not then shown more than the 
faintest sign of thrift. Football was played, now and 
then, in a vacant lot on the corner of Forty-Ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. But there was no rowing, no 
baseball, no organized outdoor exercise of any kind. 
*““Commencements”’ and ‘‘semi-annuals’’ were, on the 
parts of many students, literal orgies of vice. The 
termination of these ceremonials would find them 
drunk, not publicly, but in various saloons near the old 
Academy cf Music or the old Fourteenth Street Theater. 
I recollect one ‘‘semi-annual’’ when a wine-shop called 
“The Arsenal,’’ next door to the Academy of Music on 
its Irving Place side, was packed for hours with roys- 
tering, singing and druling undergraduates. There is 
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no doubt of it—Columbia’s moral tone, in. those days, 


had sunk startlingly low. As for professors, men of 
talent held her different chairs, but few of these were 
men of character as well. They did not know how to 
employ firmness with their pupils; or, better, they had 
no firmness to employ. One marked exception was 
Dr. Henry W. Drisler, professor of Latin. None of us 
dared to displease him, but then, on the other hand, 
none of us wanted to dare. He would have levied a 
merciless tax on contumacy; but there was something 
leonine about his dignified calm—something that made 
us feel a sense of shame in presuming to disturb it, even 
apart from the question of penalties austere. 

We were afraid of Dr. Drisler, and we also respected 
him, But while of Dr. Anthon we were mortally 
afraid, we were wont to laugh at him behind his back. 
He taught us Greek, and taught it very badly indeed. 
I used to tell myself, on leaving Columbia, that I had 
unlearned more Greek there than I had ever learned. 
Dr. Anthon had a handsome, massive head and face, 
rising from a huge stock and coat-collar which were 
both cut after the fashion of eighty years ago. He was 
immensely conceited about his own scholarship both in 
Latin and Greek, and had written a great deal to prove 
it. There were scholars alive, while he flourished so 
prominently as editor of many a classic, who hated him 
with a hearty zeal. One of these men I knew; he was 
a German, and had been a graduate, with highest possi- 
ble honors, of the gfeat Géttingen University. He was 
never tired of calling Dr. Anthon a humbug, and though 
I should not venture to apply that term to his attain- 
ments, I feel certain that his personal manners and his 
modes of instruction both amply deserved it. He had 
been for years principal of ‘“Anthon’s Grammar School’’ 
before taking the distinguished professorship which he 
then held. But a pedagogue he was born, and a peda- 
gogue he forever afterward remained. His deportment 
toward the college students was always whimsical and 
petty. ‘‘Pop Anthon’’ he was jocosely and semi-sneer- 
ingly called behind his back, and most deservingly, too, 
as now I cannot help feeling sure. Notwithstanding his 
life-time success I do not believe that he has left any 
large repute as a scholar. The copious notes and appen- 
dices of his ‘‘Cicero,’’ ‘‘Horace,’’ “Virgil,’’ ‘‘Homer,”’ 
‘Sallust,’’ and other classics, have not, unless I am 
much in error, received from either the famed English 
or German authorities a shadow of respectful comment. 
I have never seen anything more shocking than the 
translations on which he insisted. Theocritus, in his 
hands, became no more idyllic than a street organ- 
grinder. He demanded of us, in recitation, that we 
should torture those beautiful and colorful Sicilian 
idylls into the most mean and vulgar English prose. I 
question if the man ever had, in all his career, the 
vaguest sense of beauty in Greek literature. His mind 
was never capable of going beyond the intricacies of 
the Second Aorist, the complexities of the Molic 
Optative. If you attempted to deal in the ‘‘atmos- 
phere” of your text, if you dimly suggested a meaning 
outside of the cut-and-dried one which he had long ago 
learned, as it seemed, by heart, he snubbed you, and 
poured upon you snappy, bullying ridicule. All that 
Anthon ever knew or felt about the wondrous master- 
pieces of the ancients was that they wrote in a lJan- 
guage to be ‘‘parsed.’’ When you got beyond his pas- 
sion for ‘‘parsing’’ you got quite beyond his personality, 
his ego. Yet, in other senses, the ego was with him a 
strong factor for ill. Te should never have been per- 
mitted to hold a professorial chair in Columbia or in 
any other college. The great Greek tragedians, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides and Aéschylus, he insulted in his lecture- 
room, year after ybar, for never did he give to his 
pupils one hint of their sublimity or pathos, never did 
a word escape him regarding their lofty dramatic or 
lyric powers. All that he demanded was a knowledge 
of how their pluperfects differed from their perfects, of 
how their ‘‘ablatives absolute’? must be ‘‘brought in,”’ 
of how their accusative cases must be accepted with an 
‘‘understood”’ verb. And as for their immortal cho- 
ruses it was with these precisely the same. You either 
could scan them in trochee, anapest, dacty], spondee, 
or you were “‘sent to your seat.’’ He never discoursed 
to us, he never explained, he never volunteered the least 
hint of literary appreciation. How he ever acquired 
even his repute as a “‘schoolmaster”’ I cannot conceive. 
That he really possessed any appreciation of the mar- 
velous masterpieces which he assumed to teach, ] ean 
hardly credit. And yet in Columbia, till the day of his 
death, he was honored as one of its ablest professors. I 
sincerely hope that somebody of a worthier type has 
succeeded him. I cannot conceive of any man presum- 
ing to set himself up as a teacher, more completely in- 
capable of teaching. For many years Anthon suc- 
ceeded in making the study of the Greek language at 
Columbia a jest and a mockery. It was long ago time 
that this should be said, for he died in 1866, or there- 
abouts. I tell the truth concerning his arrogance and 
stupidity as a teacher—his dullness and cast-iron peda- 
gogism, too—since nobody else has chosen to tell it. 
Looking back, now, upon his tame, null, dryasdust 
methods, I feel toward him pangs of indignation. I see 
his enthroned frame,-his clean-shorn face, his aggress- 
ive nose. But, more than this, I see his wide pink- 
lipped mouth from which only harsh satire ever issued. 
It was a mouth incapable of uttering any really in- 
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structive words. Anthon’s reputation as a ‘‘teacher’”’ 
is the veriest of shams. What he knew he could not 
impart to others, and perhaps for the reason that his 
prosaic, unimaginative mind had learned everything 
that he did know simply by rote. If a page of Thucyd- 
ides which he had never seen before had been thrust 
upon him, I wonder— But never mind; he is dead 
now, with all his autocracy and tyranny. 


Anthon undoubtedly hurt Columbia. I know this ag 
a fact, for while studying for college in Massachusetts, 
with the half-resolve of entering Harvard in 1863, many 
severe condemnations of him reached my ears. His 
versions of the classics were disapproved at preparatory 
schools of the best standing. I think I am safe in stat- 
ing that neither St. Paul’s nor the Andover Academy 
has ever accepted them, has ever permitted any of 
them to be used, has always regarded them with the 
same condemnation as that which all schools treat a 
“pony”’ or an out-and-out ‘‘Bohn”’ translation. .. But 
if Anthon is dead, in all his pseudo-gloriousness, so ig 
poor Charles Murray Naine. A more winsome and 
refined man than Professor Naine never lived. They 
used to say.of him that in early life he had been ter- 
ribly addicted to drink—that Edinburgh, his native 
city, had known well of his foolish excesses. If this 
were true he had wholly conquered his weakness, but 
perhaps the struggle against it had wrought injury to 
certain nerve-centers; for he was no more fitted to gov- 
ern a troop of lads like ourselves than if we had been so 
many wild zebras. This accomplished man, this high- 
bred gentleman, this finely endowed sage and pundit, 
would fly into the most puerile fits of passion and storm 
at his class like an enraged fish-wife. But somehow his 
anger failed to terrify, and the most audacious things 
were done below his unreverenced nose. I have seen 
missiles hurled from one end of his lecture-room to the 
other—hurled on his table—even at his very person 
itself. In such cases he would not always detect the 
offenders; but whether his eye lighted on them or no, 
summary and severe measures were rarely his recourse. 
He would either sputter with droll wrath or burst into 
hysteric tears. It seems almost inconceivable, when I 
look back upon certain episodes, that oné of his high 
endowments, an occupant of the Chair of Belles-Lettres 
in Columbia College, should so fatally have lacked all 
proper masculine nerve, 

From what I have just stated it can well be imagined 
that the condition of Columbia was almost deplorable 
twenty years ago. Professor Peck, its chief mathe- 
mathical magnate, was a man of clear ability, but in 
his way almost as whimsical as Anthon.. Davies, a 
remarkable mathematician, had just died, leaving 
some important books behind him, and Professor Van 
Amringe, still young, had not yet acquired that posi- 
tion which his virile intellect and warm-hearted nat- 
ure were destined to bestow. Meanwhile there was 
Schmitt, Professor of History, an agreeable but color- 
less person, and there the list ended. Nothing in the 
way of the ‘humanities’ was well taught, was even 
taught with moderate skill. If ever an organization 
needed ‘‘new blood’’ Columbia needed it then. The 
new blood came afterward, I am happy to record, but 
it was too long in coming, far too iong. I now feel 
keenly what I am sure many another must feel—that 
miserable, mouldering old traditions encumbered me at 
almost every step, and that the presence of Anthon was, 
above all else, a signal injustice, a sorry mistake. In- 
deed, I cannot help recalling subsequent post-graduate 
days when I resumed the study of Homer. So detest- 
able had this mere ichor-blooded grammarian made to 
me both the Iliad and the Odyssey, that I found each 
epic over-clouded with ugly elfin associations, like lakes 
enswathed in malarial fog. The very college itself, in 
those days, long remained a disgrace to its proprietors. 
A huge, hideous building of yellow stucco, it bore not a 
hint of the purpose to which its inner chambers were 
dedicated. It certainly did not resemble the ‘‘high- 
school’’ which its foes were fund of calling it; for I 
don’t believe there was ever any school, high or low, at 
once so big and so ugly. From the collegiate view- 
point, however, it was not large at all. I remember 
that the class-poet at one of its ‘‘commencements”’ 
satirized it thus: 

“No place in eulogistic song 
Thine edifice deserves ; 
Thy portico is grossly wrong, 
A shock to classic nerves. 
To shape thee so sublimely false 
Has cost thy builder study, 
The very plaster on thy wale 
Is lamentably muddy.”’ 
I chance to recollect these verses, because their author 
happened to be my own humble self. 
a 
AN APOLOGY. 


Old Stolid—‘‘Mr. Smiles, I was playing whist last 
Wednesday fortnight. You were my partner. I called 
you, sir, an ass! I spoke hastily, thoughtlessly.’’ 

Mr. Smiles—‘‘Yes, I know, Mr. Stolid. I knew, of 
course, you didn’t—" 

Old Stolid—‘*Well. I’ ve thought over your play since ; 
and I think it only right to tell you, sir, that, upon ma- 
ture reflection, you were an ass!” 
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CURRENT EDDIES. 


“ BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

THE years are certainly getting more interesting as 
they hasten toward the conclusion of their present cent- 
ury run. There is something fiery and passionate in the 
character of the events that rush to existence. An 
astrologer would point to the planetary combinations 
and find in them a source of madness; science might 
possibly speak of hot weather and electrical conditions 
of the atmosphere as kindling a fever in men’s blood 
and disturbing their judgment; political economists, 
being anemic, would prattle of the normal results of 
inattention to the theories of the text-books; but the 
fact remains that we do we know not what, we know 
not why. Although, in the long. lapse of ons, a cer- 
tain cosmic reason does influence the drift of human 
history, and lead the race, independently of their own 
consciousness, to logical results; yet at any given time, 
in any given circumstances, passion, not reason, rules. 
Our pride as little tin gods on wheels prevents us from 
admitting this, or even seeing it at the moment— though 
each man is always ready to call his brother ‘‘Fool’’; 
and each of us is a past master of ingenuity in persuad- 
ing himself and all who will listen that his acts are the 
outcome of hard common sense arranging the material 
of experience. But the truth is inevitable, and each 
age sees it in the annals of its predecessor, that passion, 
emotion, impulse, the heart and not the intellect, is the 
king of mankind, and lead them whither they know not. 
But let us not repine thereat. If man’s reason could 
control the economy of his internal bodily administra- 
tion, he would long since have vanished from an earth 
which he would not have érnamented; and could the 
same reason-direct every act of his outward existence 
among his fellows, there would long ago have been the 
devil to pay. 

Passion is not evil in itself, but only when, as now, 
and generally heretofore, it is the expression of evil or 
selfish character. Were we all good, passion would de- 
clare that goodness; and so, I expect, it some day will. 
Just at present, the passion for money is the conspicu- 
ous feature of the day's news, and it announces itself in 
several ways, picturesquely in contrast one with an- 
other. A year ago we were screaming ourselves hoarse 
about thé parity between gold and silver. Now we are 
going crazy because gold has been found in millions 
scattered over the frozen deserts under the arctic 
circle. Great diamonds are fascinating, for causes 
never clearly explained; but upon the whole nothing 
in material existence is so fascinating as gold. Why? 
Gold is a beautiful metal; it has a royal splendor; and 
though its immemorial traditional value adds some- 
thing to this beauty, yet a pure esthetic sense would 
prize it even were that value annulled. Yet had gold 
not been used as a medium of exchange, no one would 
go mad about it. Gold stands for life in the world; for 
power; for the ability to enter into the life of our time, 
to command respect, to carry out our will, to see all 
pleasant things and enjoy them; to lift ourselves above 
all petty anxieties and to give instead of receiving 
orders. Now ordinarily money, or gold, which is-its 
chief representative, is to be got only by keen and con- 
stant work and competition; it comes to us in the form 
of wages, so much per day; we save on our immediate 
expenses in order to have more at the year’s end, and 
with that surplus to enter into more rapidly paying 
industries. Making money, or getting gold, is for the 
most part a lifelong struggle, and the end of our life 
finds us still struggling and unsatisfied; or we have 
struggled so long that when at length we have gold 
enough, we are fain still to go on struggling, because 
struggle itself has become our life—the means and not 
the end. To maintain our interest we are obliged to 
hazard what we so painfully acquired in order to ac- 
quire more; and often, when we are near the end of 
our physical and mental powers, we lose all, and are 
“ruined,’’ as we callit. But the real ruin began at the 
moment when we lost sight of the distinction between 
gain and use. 

Now when a man pictures himself in the Klondyke, 
picking up gold in lumps, as it lies in mother earth, he 
is as one in presence of a miracle; his sense of the rela- 
tions of things is undermined, and he can perform the 
impossible. He stoops, and grasps in his hand the price 
of a year’s luxury. This may be called gold, but it is 
life, years, felicity, ease. It is not doled out in periodi- 
cal fractions, which are discounted by anticipation be- 
fore they can be handled, and appear to the eye only as 
slips of paper—‘‘checks’’ on a bank: it is the actual 
virgin metal, wealth instantaneously created, abruptly 
transforming the pauper into the capitalist. He is, 
now, that which a moment before he was not; and the 
tradition that riches mean long labor has been violently 
contradicted; it means only stooping and picking up. 
He not only gets what all the world is fighting for, but 
he gets it for nothing. Nor is his wealth acquired at 

| others’ expense; on the contrary, it is a positive addi- 
tion to the world’s possessions. Thisis magic; you put 
Nothing into the slot, and take out Fortune. Yet no 
longer travel—you arrive. The Curse of Cain isa myth. 
It is magical, miraculous, inexplicable; but it is a fact, 
for here is the gold. eset 
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Of course there is nothing inexplicable in the matter ; 

the fact that there seems to be is due to two causes: first, 
that we have agreed to use a certain yellow netal as 
the medium of exchange; and secondly, that only a 
small fraction of the human race can engage in gold- 
mining. For this fraction, the ordinary law of labor is 
apparently suspended, and individuals may grow rich 
in a moment without having paid the ordinary price of 
riches. But mankind at large can never grow rich by 
gold-mining; because as soon as the supply of gold 
begins to surpass its natural waste its value must de- 
preciate, as water seeks its level. For a moment, Tom, 
Dick and Harry grow rich and they have a good time 
in their several ways; but for all the good done to man- 
kind, they might as well, or better, have stayed at 
home. The output of Klondyke can increase the mass 
of the yellow metal in circulation, but that is the utmost 
it can do; every coined fragment of that addition is 
worth less than before Klondyke was discovered; and 
the increment in quantity is the precise measure of the 
decrease in value. Natural law cannot be subverted by 
individual accidents. The fortunes to be made by the 
men and women (or some of them) now rushing to 
Alaska are not really made without expense to those 
who stay at home; when they have banked their gains, 
each dollar of the stay-at-homes’ painful accumulations 
has been robbed of a little of its purchasing power. 
And if Tom, Dick and Harry only lived long enough, 
they would feel this shrinkage themselves; but the 
action of natural law is so slow, and their lives are so 
short, that they may die in the conviction that their 
wealth is a permanent reality instead of only a tem- 
porary and superficial phenomenon. The truth remains 
that brains and energy, and never gold, are the sole source 
of human wealth; and that gold got without brains and 
energy, though it may fill your pocket or mine as long 
as we live, and enable us to take advantage of the 
wealth which the brains and energy of others have pro- 
duced, can never add a picayuhe to the sum of the com- 
forts of the world, or advance its progress by an inch. 
Consequently you and I, as gold-miners, are living on 
stolen goods: we have a right to our gold of course, but 
not to the conveniences it procures us, which are the 
result of others’ labor;—and had we actually got our 
gold without expenditure of brains and energy, the 
community would have a clear right to deny us the 
advantages accruing therefrom, just as in the case of 
ordinary robbers. 


But as a matter of fact, who works harder than the 
gold miner, or, upon the average, gets less for his labor? 
Think again of those Klondyke mines. What must be 
the fate of ninety-nine-hundredths of those who go 
thither? There is gold enough; but how about climate 
and supplies? Hundreds must die of starvation or cold 
or disease, beside the heaps of dust and nuggets that 
seem to promise special] immunity from all such ills. 
The enormous expense of living in those regions must 
vitally deplete the winnings of the majority, so that 
what they carry home at last will scarcely pay them for 
their trouble; many more will be actual losers; and the 
few who contrive to come out ahead of the game will 
not feel that theirs has been a holiday expedition. That 
darkness, that cold, that iron soil, that tense eagerness 
of desire, that agony of suspense, that delirium of suc- 
cess, that deadly pang of failure: that savage life where 
each man laughs at his fellow's disappointment and 
scowls at his gain; the gradual brutalization that comes 
from exile amid hardships for no noble end ;—will not 
such things leave life-scars on those who endure them? 
and is a hundred thousand or a million dollars very ex- 
travagant compensation? But only one in ten thousand 
can hope for the latter sum; only one in a thousand, for 
the former; the great mass of the remainder will re- 
turn home—if they return at all—as bankrupt in money 
as they went forth, and immeasurably the worse in all 
other respects. 


Gold-mining as a steady industry is as legitimate as 
coal-mining; for the increase of population, and the 
natural waste of gold metal, demand to be supplied and 
replenished. Gold mined in excess of this natural and 
steady demand is detrimental to the community: it ad- 
vantages the few at the community’s expense, and it 
arouses a fever, a bewilderment and an insanity which 
discredit knowledge and unsettle experience. But Tom, 
Dick and Harry care nothing for all that, so long as they 
themselves get ‘‘rich.’’ Well, it does not lie in our 
mouths to blame them. Ours is a false society and a 
superficial civilization, and we are all in for what we 
can make, No one withholds his hand from his desire 
in order that the world may be cleaner and happier 
after he is gone. Viewing current life from this and 
cognate points of view, one would say that the true 
social instinct is absolutely non-existent among us. 
But the conclusion would be quite erroneous. Current 
life contains many things which are not easily seen, but 
have in them a vital sweetness. There may not be a 
man living who would forbear to go to Klondyke for 
any of the considerations above set forth, were he 
assured of returning with a fortune. But nearly all of 
those same selfish miners would perform acts of splen- 
did self-devotion and self-sacrifice for one another, upon 
due impulse given. Neither Heaven nor Hell is in us; 
but either can be drawn into us on our invitation; and 
because you or I invite one to-day, it does not follow 
that we may not invite the other to-morrow. More- 


over, if the miner sins in mining, we may safely assume 
that he does so in abounding ignorance; and we may 
cordially congratulate him both upon that and upon 
his pile—if he makes it. 
In the Klondyke the gold was in the earth; on Wall 

Street the other day it was in the air; the resulting 
phenomena were not essentially dissimilar. In ten 
minutes many ardent gentlemen had made millions, 
with nothing but torn coats and split throats to account 
for it. For a few crazy minutes they had raged, fought 
and yelled, and the floor of the Exchange was as a 
hyena’s cage when a beef-bone has been tossed into it; 
and then all was over. A thousand hands had snatched 
at gold in the air, and here one, there another had got 
it. It was not a particularly edifying exhibition. A 
football scrimmage a hundred times multiplied would 
have looked something like it, but would have been in- 
finitely more dignified; a riot in a madhouse would 
have been just the same, save that it would have had 
no object. The brokers were mad, but with a madness 
consistent with intense exercise of the mental faculties. 
There was purpose and method in it; not only that, but 
such outbreaks were strictly involved in their regular 
business. The buying and selling of stocks in open 
market can be done only in this way. A successful 
broker needs many of the qualities that would place 
him at the head of a forlorn hope to win or lose a coun- 
try’s honor; it is partly his misfortune and partly his 
fault that these qualities should be lavished on grabbing 
gold to which he has no legitimate claim. Stock-brok- 
ing is not a productive industry; it is based on guess- 
ing, lying and stealing; at the end of his life, the stock. 
broker, in the line of his trade, can have done nothing 
but harm to the community. The use he makes of his 
money after he has it may be good or bad; but the 
manner of its getting is inevitably and unexceptionably 
bad. He works, no doubt: thinks hard, runs to and fro, 
lies awake o’ nights, investigates rumors, forms com- 
binatiéns, takes his business life in his hands as a mat- 
ter of each day’s routine, assassinates his brother as a 
matter of course, and, in short, spends an amount of 
energy and ingenuity that would bring success to a 
very book-agent; yet the world is the poorer and thea 
worse for his having lived init. What is the difference 
between a burglar and a stock-broker? In the way of 
ingenuity, daring risks, and the other virtues indicated, 
not much. The burglar breaks into your house and car- 
ries off your property, produced by your honest labor, 
The broker—well, let us say that the broker makes a 

living by meddling with things in the making of which 

he had no share. Except for the products of others’ in- 
dustry, he could not live atall; his use of those products 
does not increase their value or help their producer; 
there is nothing in common between the activity of the 
merchant and that of the broker. The chief difference 
between the broker and the burglar seems to me to be 
this—and it is a very real difference—that the first is 
not amenable to the law, and the other is. We have 
agreed not to regard stock-broking as burglary, and 
therefore it is an honest calling. If we agreed to re- 
gard burglary as honest, it would be so; there is no 
other appeal in such matters than to the public opinion. 
No honorable man goes into burglary; thousands of 
honest men go into stock-broking, and remain honest 
in spite of the essential dishonesty of the trade, This 
is one of our modern paradoxes, at which posterity will 
marvel. To-day, some of the best fellows we know are 
stock-brokers; but if to-morrow the Jaw put stock-brok- 
ing under the same category with burglary, where it 
belongs, the good fellows would be out of it and only 
the scoundrels in, Suppose, then, that the law affirmed 
burglary to be a legitimate profession (and why not?), all 
our friends would be burglars; just like a figure in the 
‘‘Lancers.’’ Let us hope for the time when neither the 
one trade nor the other will be considered the thing, 
and all this energy and ability be set free to help the 
world along, and not only along, but up. 


On the other hand, the Strike continues, and men 
show just as much earnestness in the effort to get a few 
more cents a day as in Alaska they display in the quest 
for possible millions. It does not take much induce- 
ment to make a man risk his life. If the operators 
hold out, many miners will starve, many others will be 
killed or disabled in riots. The contingent spread of the 
strike to other industries would bring on something like 
the labor war so long held over us in terrorem, and that 
would involve the loss of more money than Klondyke 
will supply. But what could be more picturesque than 
the juxtaposition of these three incidents—the Klondyke 
craze, the Exchange flurry, and the Strike? There is 
room in this single nation for the existence of all three. 
What a dispersion of energy! Not only that, but the 
enormous majority of Americans have no concern with 
any of them, beyond glancing at the reports in the 
morning papers! How far distant seems the solidarity 
of mankind! Each for himself—none for one another! 
Is there not something fantastic, something unreal] in 
the spectacle? Does it not seem merely transient 
and factitious? Any activity, any issue, which has 
self for its motor and origin, is an illusion. This vast 
fabric of civilization would disappear were self to be 
eliminated from it. Only the things we do for one an- 
other remain, and join hands across the ages. Even 
Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia has no spring of life and truth in 
it; it is selfishness made co-operative and intelligent 3 it 
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is not the real or the final thing. But it is worth not- 
ing that amid all this clash and roar and showy splen- 
dor of selfish competitions, triumphs and disasters, the 
Golden Rule finds illustrations every day and hour, none 
the Jess because newspaper editors do not find in them 
the making of good “‘stories.’’ In every city and village 
inen and women postpone their own advantage for the 
sake of those whom they love better than themselves; 
and not a few persons like Tesla, Edison, Peary, and 
Andree, devote their brains and lives to work for the 
future of the race, caring for no other reward than the 
exquisite pleasure of feeling that they have been of real 
use, and that the fruits of their deeds will enrich the 
world centuries after they are gone. I like to think of 
Andree, solitary in frozen space with his Idea, floating 
above the untrodden Pole: the gold seekers, the strikers 
and the brokers think he is a visionary fool, and can see 
nothing wise or permanent in his effort, or his success, 
if he succeeds. There is no money in the Pole. No, I 
hope not; but if he succeeds, he will have placed a 
crown on the declining brow of this Nineteenth Century 
that will shine a good while after most other current 
things are forgotten. And Andree cannot now fail; 
for he has taken ( great hazard; and that. not the 
discovery of the famous center of the earth’s revolu- 
tion, is his real success. The soldiers shot at the foot 
of the rampart. not less than those who carried it at 
last, are conquerors. 

General Grant was one of our great men, and no 
man can have a eulogy higher than that. He saved the 
nation; and afterward, in his private capacity, he saved 
his family with an even more beautiful display of stead- 
fastness and courage. He ought to have bred honorable 
sons, and so he did. Colonel Grant fills an office com- 
paratively humble; but he has displayed in it a clean 
manhood worthy of his father. The noble indignation 
which he could not hide, in speaking of one of the foul 
abuses of the day, delights his contemporaries, and 
makes each one of them carry his head higher. As I 
have said before, I shall not demean this page by dis- 
cussing that abuse, and the vile creature who has been 
the most conspicuous actor in it. No decent men and 
women have ever been of two minds as to the moral 
quality of what was perpetrated in the law’s name. It 
cannot survive the blow which Grant has given it. I 
wish, now, that some other champion would lift his 
arm against the sister iniquity which is still tolerated 
under the name (I believe) of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vic». A human dung-fly has been placed in 
a position, and sustained there, which enables him to 
disseminate in the air of heaven the contagion of all 
manner of obscene poisons; and to create or generate 
them when he fails to find them ready-made. The 
methods of this Thing, his shamelessness, his impu- 
dence, his venom, his baseness, his malice, would sur- 
pass belief did not he himself constantly proclaim them 
and triumph in them. He isa monstrosity; no uglier 
offspring of criminal decadence has contaminated mod- 
ern civilization. But why is his existence endured?— 
Has crime such power among us that we lack ability 
to crush him? Not at all: the situation is almost comic. 
There is an enormous power behind him; but it is the 
power not of the criminal classes, but of Respectabil- 
People whose names are synony- 
mous with decency actually support and defend him! 
In attacking him, therefore, they must be attacked; and 
it seems that no one is bold enough for this adventure, 
Yet were the Church a thousand times the Church, in- 
stead of being the anemic and hidebound thing it is; 
and were Respectability, instead of being the mixture 
of ignorance, timidity and squaliu self-complacency 
that it is, the Divine Righteousness itself—yet would 
it be the duty of every honest vitizen and pure-hearted 
human being to take arnys against them, when found 
in such company... Shall the Church, and Respectabil- 
ity, be permitted so to dishonor human nature and to 
deny txe efficacy of honorable instincts, as to appoint 
this unnamable creature to his office? In certain dis- 
orders of the bodily system we prescribe blue pill. The 
official Iam writing about is by his supporters supposed 
to perform a similar function for the body corporate of 
the community.—That is what I assume: though I am 
under no obligation to be so charitable.—But in truth 
he is not a Blue Pill at all; he is the instigator of the 
crimes and the generator of the rottenness which he 
purports to extirpate.--It is really impossible fitly to 
characterize what he does; were we living in the age 
of Smollett or Swift or Churchill we might find suitable 
figures and expressions. No one but himself has the 
depravity rightly to present him. Fortunately for us, 
who must acknowledge in him, even, a fellow-creature, 
it is impossible to believe that he issane; the life he 
leads, the propensities he betrays—say rather, exults in 
—the filth which he exudes and wallows in, are incom- 
patible with anything we know or can ascribe to a man 
in possession of his normal faculties; had he been sane 
at the outset of his career, ha must have poisoned him- 
self into maniasince them. But, admitting him insane, 
what a satire is revealed upon our society! A criminal 
lanatic—or whatever title the Faculty may have selected 
for monstrosities of his stamp—is posed aloft yonder 
as censor of the public morals! Well, the Church and 


Respectability are strong, or we are prone to think them 
so; but I will venture to surmise that no strength will 
jong support a burden such as this. And if, upon full 
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realization of what that burden is, they persist in iden- 
tifying themselves with it, they will share its fate, and 
few will be the tears shed over the trio. 


SIR TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR’S AD- 
MONITION TO LORD SALISBURY. 


BY KARL BLIND. 


A REMARKABLE correspondence, in which Sir J. G. 
Tollemache Sinclair utters very impressive admonitions 
to the Premier and Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, 
has been placed at our disposition. On about sixty 
folio pages that correspondence enters with profound 
knowledge into the Venezuelan Question, and at the 
same time contains the strongest words of warning 
imaginable in regard to the fighting power of England, 
as compared with that of European nations, which un- 
der certain circumstances might possibly become active 
enemies of her. 

The author of those noteworthy disquisitions is the 
descendant of an old noble family, which centuries ago 
was related by marriage to the royal house of Scotland. 
It claims as its forebear the Norse Odin. That is—as 
those know who are conversant with Scandinavian lore 
—not the god of that name, but the semi-mythical, 
semi-historical Teutonic chieftain who is said to have 
led the Asic race from the shores of the Black Sea, 
through Gardariki (Russia) and Saxony (Germany) into 
Denmark, and then over to Sweden and Norway. 
From that same Odin a number of Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and other German princely families 
have, rightly or wrongly, claimed their descent. So 
it is stated, at least, in the Norse Langfedgatal, or royal 
genealogy. 

To come to more certain modern history of our days, 
I may mention that Sir T. Sinclair, until a few years 
back, has been a member of the House of Commons 
representing Thurso, where his castle is_ situated. 
Thurso, by the way, has its name from the Norse God 
of Thunder, Thor —the German Donar or Thunaer. In 
Parliament, Sir Tollemmache adhered to the Liberal 
party, exerting himself in various ways for the welfare 
of the working classes. He did so especially by mo- 
tions in favor of the so-called ‘‘Free Breakfast-Table”’ ; 
that is, the abolition of the duties then still pressing on 
tea, coffee, sugar, etc. 

Germans have to thank him for his having coura- 
geously come forth in the Schleswig-Holstein cause, in 
the face of much English opposition, as well as during 
the war of 1870-71, not only up to, but also after, Sedan. 
He has been himself on the theater of war with the 
Anglo-American Ambulance, and helped to take care 
of the sick and the woundel. At the conclusion of 
peace he would have wished to see Luxembourg re- 
stored to the Fatherland, to which it had belonged until 
1866, and also to have one-half of the French fleet trans- 
ferred to Germany by way of indemnification. 

The proofs of Sir Tollemache’s activity at that time 
are collected in a work which has appeared in English 
and in German (at Berlin) under the title of ‘‘The Ger- 
man-French War.’’ Moltke and Bismarck have ex- 
pressed to him their thanks for it in warmly written 
letters. The former made a special acknowledgment 
of his *‘generous exertions for mitigating the sufferings 
of our wounded and sick.’’ I may add that his father, 
Sir G. Sinclair, who had studied with Byron at Harrow, 
and later at Gottingen, and who published ‘‘Travels in 
Germany in the Year 116,” had already energetically 
spoken for the German national cause as against French 
aggression. 

So much as regards Sir Tolleiache’s personal status. 
He was formerly, as I know, connected by friendship 
with Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), though he did not 
share his political views. A prolonged conversation on 
Eastern affairs, which I had with Disraeli before the 
last Russo-Turkish war, and which was curiously illus- 
trated by subsequent events, took place after I had been 
dining with the member for Thurso in the House of 
Commons. 

For years past, Sir Tollemache, although a firm 
Liberal, has often been in correspondence with Lord 
Salisbury, and received from him the letters of ac- 
knowledgment properly due to him for his communica- 
tion. This time, too, the Premier informed hint that he 
found his exposition of the historical state of affairs in 
the Venezuela dispute a ‘‘full and interesting’’ one. 
Lord Salisbury, however, avoided going specially into 
the matter; and the reason of his reserve in that re- 
spect is easily guessed, but certainly does not tell 
against the well-equipped writer of those disquisitions. 

The fact is, Sir Tollemache Sinclair has furnished 
clear evidence from works and maps found in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and in the library of the London Geographi- 
cal.Society, that the upholding of the alleged Schom- 
burgk line of frontier is an impossibility. And this 
view of his—as appears from letters, not only of mem- 
bers of the Opposition in Parliament, but even of adher- 
ents and officials of the English government, as well as 
of distinguished writers—is shared by a number of men 
of great standing, to whom the author addressed him- 
self, Several of them have declared his statements to 
be ‘‘masterly and convincing,’ or have, in one way or 
another, expressed their approval. If the names of the 
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writers of those letters were given they would unques- 
tionably create much sensation. 

“‘We have acted,” Sir Tollemache-wrote to Lord 
Salisbury, ‘‘in the most disgraceful, tyrannical and 
inconsistent manner possible, for generations, toward 
Venezuela; and we should never have dared to treat the 
United States in the same manner.’’ And in another 
passage: ‘Though Englishmen seem to think we could 
successfully fight the whole civilized world, we should 
recollect that the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter sailed up 
the Thames with a broom at the masthead of the lead- 
ing man-of-war, in July, 1666.” .. 

Into the discussion of such utterances the Premier, 
it is clear, could not enter. ‘Still, the further facts on 
which the author lays stress are decidedly worth the 
attention of an English statesman. Sir T. Sinclair 
quotes a recent speech of Mr. John Morley, the former 
Irish Secretary in Gladstone’s Cabinet, in which he said 
that ‘tan American political economist had told hima 
ten years’ war between the United States and Great 
Britain would be the making of American commerce, 
The silver man would like to weaken England, which 
is the champion of the gold standard; and there is an 
American book which is now being sold at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty thousand copies a month, which 
states that a war with England would be the most popu- 
lar war ever waged on the face of the earth.”’ 

The responsibility for these assertions must be left to 
Mr. Morley or his informant. I myself could think of 
no greater misfortune than such a war. On his part, 
Sir Tollemache bitterly observed to Lord Salisbury: 
“Nothing can be more absurd than the phrase that 
‘blood is thicker than water,’ as applied to international 
disputes, for pecuniary interest is stronger generally 
than blood or even honor or religion.” This was cer- 
tainly not said from sentiments of ill-will to the United 
States, for which Sir Tollemache entertains the friend- 
liest feelings, and whose great warrior and ex-Presi- 
dent, General Grant, he once had as a guest at his castle 
in Scotland. 

In the subsequent portion of the correspondence, the 
writer, in more than ten pages, treats on the propor- 
tional strength, on the one hand, of the American 
States with whom England, in cause of war, might have 
to do—a contingency which, happily, has now become 
most improbable; and, on the other hand, the military 
and naval power of the chief European nations. He 
points out the dangers which would arise, during a 
great war, by an attack of Russia upon India and an 
attempt of hers to occupy Constantinople; further- 
more, by a move of France upon Egypt; nay, even by 
the possibility of a hostile encounter with Germany on 
account of the Transvaal Republic. In this latter re- 
spect Sir Tollemache undoubtedly goes too far. Among 
us there is certainly no wish to cross swords with Eng- 
land. I have expressed this conviction personally to 
him. 

But he is unquestionably right when he says that, 
in case of war with America, an insurrection in Ireland 
would break out. Again he is perfectly right when he 
observes that ‘‘the whole adult male population of the 
great European powers have been trained in the use of 
arms, while an immense number of Englishmen have 
never used a bayonet, sword, rifle or firearm of any 
kind in their whole lives.’”” He mentions how much 
the minimum height of English soldiers has in recent 
times had to be diminished. I may remark here that 
it had already been lowered during the Crimean War. 
In 1892 it was still five feet three, while the average 
height of Englishmen is about five feet eight. The 
chest measurement has been reduced to thirty-three 
inches, wliile that of the average of Englisliuoen is thirty- 
six. Sir Tollemache then lays stress on the difficulty of 
manning the navy. He also brings to mind that in the 
merchant fleet of England there are already a great 
number of Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Germans, and 
Laskars. The number of seamen in the English navy 
is 65,000; that of the four powers*referred to by him, 
109,000. In 1810 England had 24.800 guns on board of 
her warships, as against 13,700 possessed by France, 
Russia, and the United States. Germany had then no 
navy. In 1889, England only had 1,460 guns on 
board, against 3,453 of those four powers. 

It need not be said that England, who has no com- 
pulsory military service, although she has extensive 
possessions in all the five parts of the worid, is vastly 
behind in the number of her troops, as compared with 
the European Continent. At the same time, twenty per 
cent of her soldiers are still of Irish extraction. The 
marching power of English troops leaves much to be 
desired. “If England,” Sir Tolemache Sinclair opines, 
“‘were to fall, many abroad would look upon her over- 
throw with fiendish exultation."” But enough has been 
said to characterize the importance of those statements. 

In conclusion there is a condemnatory judgment 
passed upon the unjust action of which Disraeli became 
guilty toward the South African Republic in 1877—an 
action which led to the later ignominious defeat at 
Majuba Hill, and afterward to a general mania for fili- 
bustering in South Africa, endangering the peace of 
Europe. France, eager to get a share of her own, 
threw herself upon Madagascar. These are, in the 
main, the chief points of a correspondence the coura- 
geous and forewarning tone of which merits full praise 
from all sensible friends of peaceful progress. 

London, July 14. 











